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Health Workers and Health Associations 


Che Fly Problem 


faces us. once more and 
with it comes the train of 
diseases this pest scatters 
about, especially among 
babies and children. 
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Now is the time to start a 
q campaign against this dis- 
case ncarnier:) Wngesyour 
people to screen their win- 
dows, to cover their food, 
especially baby’s milk, and 
the garbage can. If you 
can use our 
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“Swat the Fly” 


poster, ask the nearest Me- 
tropolitan District Mana- 


ger to supply you. 
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The Company can now send you 


“fom Co Take Out Your Second or Citizen Papers” 
and 
“Eyesight and Gealth” 
For these and other welfare booklets write to 
Welfare Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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: R. ELLERBE was for. years 
: chief examiner of the Denver 
Naturalization District, and for 
_ several months assistant chief of 
_ the Americanization section of the 
Council of National Defense. He 
helped Mr, Gavit in the prepara- 
tion of his book now in press, 
Americans by Choice, of which a 
section appeared in the March 
Grapuic. Through the courtesy of 
the Americanization Studies of the 
| Carnegie Foundation and Harper 
_ Brothers, the publishers, the find- 
ings as to naturalization procedure 
_ are here presented for the first 
time. 
_ The dismissal of MR. WALNUT 
_ as special assistant United States 
attorney for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania came on March 
45. He had served notice on his 
superior that if he were not fired 
before the closing session of the 
rand Jury he would start his 
ong deferred case against the 
tate director of prohibition. Dis- 
missed, he set out at once to force 
e district attorney to make a 
ean sweep by carrying his case 
‘the public. The indictments fol- 


t student days at the University 
i of Wisconsin, distinguished the 
Wisconsin Literary Magazine by 
excellent poetry. At present he is 
in Hawaii on the 
Honolulu Advertiser. 
_ MR. BAGGER’S article, when 
we first read it, seemed “important 
if true.” It turned out to be both 
important and true. So says Tom 
Wallace of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal; so says James Rodgers 
Haworth of the Huntington, (W. 
_ Wa.) Herald-Dispatch; so says the 
head of Berea College; so says a firm 
_ of investment brokers in Cincin- 


4 nati 
. 


__MR. DERIEUX, a native of South 
ee rolina, is today real estate editor 
of the New York Globe. In the 
e of his newspaper work in the 
th there was a time when at the 
of his own job he broke with 
mill interests and refused to 
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line up in opposition to a child 
labor law. 

The inside story of the most 
extraordinary strike settlement in 
New York is told for the first time 
by PROFESSOR RIPLEY of Har- 
vard, in the second of his series 
of reminiscences. 

MR. KIHN is a young American 
artist who has been living among 
the Indian tribes of the Middle 
West and Southwest for the past 
year and a half. 

MRS. CANFIELD FISHER’S 
trenchant satire on one of our 
conceptions will find an amused 
and sympathetic audience. ‘The 
author of the Bent Twig and the 
Brimming Cup lives in Vermont, 
but she has lived many years 
abroad and therefore lets her sar- 
casm play not upon Inheritance as 
a parochial sin, but as a general 
modern one. “I am rather wryly 
amused,” writes Mrs. Fisher, “at 
your asking if other magazines 
have had a chance at this manu- 
script and refused it because of 
its upsetting quality. You'd just 
better believe they have! It has 
been cast back with a_ horrified 
haste from all of them, as are all 
of my things that are upsetting to 
their ideas! 

MR. COLLETT is now in Wash- 
ington directing the efforts of the 
Indian delegation in pressing their 
claims on Congress. 

MRS. BAKER is a contributor to 
many magazines. 

Stitch. Sweat. Strike. That has 
been the record of the needle trades 
since the days of Thomas Hood 
and his Song of the Shirt. It is, 
therefore, altogether revolutionary 
and refreshing to have MISS 
SHAW’S staff article, which gives 
both the romance and the practical 
realities of the scheme of industrial 
government which for a decade 
now ‘in Chicago has weathered 
alike boom times and deflation. 

MR. HARRIS, Scotch by birth, is 
now living in New York. 

MISS HAMILTON made the 
illustrations for Miss Addams’ 
Twenty Years at Hull House. 


Said of the Coal Number of SURVEY GRAPHI | | 


q “I think you are to be commended and congratulated se 
your enterprise in getting out such an issue at such a time.” 
C. E. Lesher, editor, Coal Age. 


Gg “Your coal edition is certainly fine and I wish that everyone 
interested in this subject could read it.’—James J. Davis, 
secretary United States Department of Labor. 


Gg “Remarkable ... deserves the widest circulation....4a 
vivid picture of the basic industry upon which our whole in- 
dustrial civilization depends.’~—The Nation. 


q “As President of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation I have arranged to have a copy of your Coal GrapHic 
issue sent to each officer and director.”—Roderick Stephens. 


q “I certainly congratulate you upon the enterprise and thor- 
oughness with which you seem to have handled the matters 
connected with the present day crisis in coal.”—William C. 
Sproul, governor of Pennsylvania. 


g ‘I wish to congratulate you on the excellence of your sym- 
posium on the subject of coal. You have rendered a public 
service in the issue of this number of the Survey GraPHic.”— 
George Otis Smith, director, United States Geological Survey. 


q “This number is a wonder because of the immense amount 
of information which it contains and I think that it ought to 
be very helpful to miners in the fearful struggle through which 
they are presently passing.”—Robert Smillie, former president 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 


q ‘The Coal Number of the Grapuic is one of the finest exam- 
ples of magazine editing I have ever seen. The photographs 
are masterpieces—in fact, I am being made conscious that 
someone in your organization can see beauty in something other 
than a woman's leg.’’—William Feather, publisher, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


q “Tonight I looked into your coal issue and I am compelled 
to send a word of congratulation. Sometime, if I ever teach 
young undergraduates again, I’ll know where to hunt for sup- 
plementary readings that will teach them what’s what, instead 
of the metaphysics masquerading as economics they now get.”— 
Leo Wolman, New School for Social Research. 


q “I wish to congratulate you on the excellence of this Coal 
issue of your magazine. ... I feel that you have not only pro- 
duced a very interesting and many sided survey of our parti- 
cular industry, but that your presentation has been eminently 
fair and just to both sides.”—William J. Weir, district manager 
of a large eastern coal mining company. 


g “I have never seen a finer piece of work of this sort. You 
have given a most admirably proportioned representation,— 
with expert and human considerations excellently balanced. 
You have rendered a distinct public service. Ayd the issue is 
mightily interesting!”—Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Pitts- 
burgh [Chairman of the Commission to Investigate the Steel 
Strike of 1918, Inter-church World Movement.] 


g@ “I have read with great interest the April, 1922, number of 
Survey Grapwic and have been particularly interested in the 
fundamental soundness of the article therein by William Hard 
. entitled The Public Stake in the Ooal Industry. I am very 
anxious to get this article before the members of the retail coal 
trade of eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey.”—Wellington M. Bertolet, secretary, Pennsylvania 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 


gq “The fact is that we are within a few days of a great strike, 
and we have been left practically without reliable information, 
largely because the press is, on the one hand, interested im ab- 
normal agitation, and, on the other, is determined to so shape 
information and conclusions as to protect the general public 
from indiscreet conclusions, Only the other day I was re- 
marking on this situation, admitting to myself that I really 
have not had placed before me the information necessary to an 
intelligent conclusion. I hailed your publication with very 
great satisfaction for that reason, and only regret that it can- 
not be more generally read.”—Charles Nagel, former Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 
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gq “A comprehensive view of every aspect of the industry.”— 
The New York Call. 


q ‘The complex and distressing situation in the bituminous 
fields is summed up for THr Survey in a special number on 
coal.”—The Literary Digest. 


g “I have read your coal number with the deepest interest endl | 
I congratulate you upon your production and also upon your 
vision in taking up the subject in such a broad spirit.”—Dayid : 
E. Smiley, editor Philadelphia Evening Ledger. F 


q “It will pay you to read The Coming of Coal by Robert 
Bruére (Survey, March 25). ‘This is the leading article in a 
group of fifteen [dealing] . .. with the whole coal situation 
from all sides.”.—The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. f 


gq‘ ‘I desire to take advantage of this opportunity to extend my 
sincere congratulations for the splendid service which you have 
done in-getting out the Survey GrapHic issue on coal.”’— 
Senator Robert M. La Follette. 


Gg “The last copy of the Survey GrapHic gave a splendid ac- 
count of the Coal Problem,—the most exhaustive and at the ~ 
same time comprehensive statement regarding that problem 
that I have ever seen.”—Rev. Andrew D. Stowe, chairman 

Transportation Bureau, Protestant Episcopal Church. ; 


q “I want to congratulate you on the splendid performance of — 
the Survey GrapHic on coal. It is a notable piece of work. 
I have read several of the articles with interest and am keeping 
it as a sort of storehouse of material about the coal question. 
As you know, we have already referred to it in The Outlook 
and I hope to make some quotation from it in the next issue.”— 
R. D. Townsend, managing editor The Outlook. 


g “The Survey GrarHic Number for March 25 (which appears 
also as the monthly Survey Grapuic for April), contains de- 
tailed information on many of the matters treated in this 
number of the Service. It covers the more important problems 
of the industry so thoroughly that it lends itself readily to the 
needs of ministers and leaders of discussion groups in churches 
and Christian Associations.’—Information Service, Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in America. , 


q “It is a most marvellously attractive accomplishment. On 
looking the pages over a reader feels that he is going to learn 
a lot. 


I most heartily and enthusiastically congratulate you 
on it. As for Hine’s pictures, they are, as usual, simply in a; 
class by themselves. They are condensations of types and at 
the very same time they display in each case a perfectly aston- 
ishing development of the character of the individual. I may) 
seem to be speaking extravagantly but really I have seldom 
seen a magazine issue that made me so enthusiastic as my first’ 
inspection of this one of yours does.’’—William Hard. J 


qg ‘The assumption that there is something wrong with the | 

prevailing conduct of the coal business is gradually becoming — 
the major premise in popular discussions of the subject. The 
issue dealing with the mining of coal which the Survey 
GraPuic has recently published is strengthening this assump-— 
tion. The analyses and description of the coal industry which 
it contains have placed at the disposal of the newspapers and 

public opinion a fair, a comprehensive and an illuminating ac- 
count of the existing disorganization of the business and its 

relation to the present strike.”—-The New Republic. ; 


g “I want to write and tell you what a fine thing you did for 
the public in devoting the April number of the Survey GrapHic 
to the subject of coal. As chairman of the Professional Diyi- 
sion on Fuels of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
I feel that this edition places more valuable material con- 
cerning the true state of the fuel industry before the publie in 
readable shape than they have ever had before. The work of. 
Mr. Tryon is full of interest to all readers and I could also say 
as much of other articles in the issue. I particularly enjoyed 
Mr. Bruére’s article The Coming of Coal illustrated by Mr. 
Van Loon. The pictures are great. Again I congratulate you.” 
—L. P. Breckenridge, professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
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| AW] the United States; there is more dissatisfaction than ever before 
with the results achieved in the schools. What to do about it will be dis- 


cussed in the June SURVEY GRAPHIC: 


American schools are not alone at the cross- 
roads. We have neighbors groping along the 
way of learning. Leaders among them who can 
guide us better, sometimes, than the signposts. 
Mansbridge 
' Pioneer and prophet ot the adult education 
movement in England. He is now lecturing in 
America and will tell himself of the Jatest 
phases ot the English development. 


Fabre 

How the greatest of French naturalists made 
use of the nature that luxuriated in a back- 
yard that had run wild will be told by Charles 
Buxton Going. Such a laboratory is open to 
almost any school. 
Natorp 

How much of the old Germany of Goethe 
and Kant has outlived the ravages of war. 
Prof. H. W. Puckett tells of one great German 
teacher, whose spiritual ancestry antedates Bis- 
matck and Prussianism. Natorp’s grandfather 
was an associate of Pestallozzi, and his own life 
has drawn its nourishment from those same 
far off springs. Though almost seventy, Natorp 
is still the friend of youth and one of the 
guides of the great Jugendbewegung. 


Lunacharsky 

What has been the educational story of Russia 
in these revolutionary years? Lunacharsky has 
been the leader and statesman. But who is 
Lunacharsky? Moisseye Olgin will tell of his 
friend and interpret his leadership. 


Su Hu 

Shall we say that China is in for a great new 
renaissance, or for a disintegrating decay? Ta 
Chen, student at Columbia, attache of the 
Chinese delegation to the Washington Confer- 
ence, will write of this outstanding figure. 


Hall 

Who are the leaders in American educational 
development to be ranked with these men? 
Horace Mann? Colonel Parker? John Dewey? 
Yes. But, if we are to deal with that man whose 
influence has been most widely diffused in terms 
of students and actual accomplishments, we must 
name G. Stanley Hall, president emeritus of 
Clark University. His influence will be appraised 
by Frank Manny. 


eDUCATION 


WITH A LITTLE e 


HAT is America going to do about the education of democracy? 
There is more demand for education to-day then ever before in 


The Freshman Flood, by Max McConn 


Mr. McConn, who was tor a dozen years 
registrar of the University of Illinois, writes 
about this inundation of our American cam- 
puses. The freshmen are coming in numbers 
such as never were known before the war. He 
suggests that if our big universities are not to 
break down, they must break up, — they must 
decentralize, until once again teachers can _ be- 
come acquainted with their students. 


The Nation’s Need and the School, by William 
Mather Lewis 


During the past year Mr. Lewis, chief of the 
Education Service in the Civic Development 
Bureau of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been making a study of the educa- 
tional situation throughout the whole country. 
His is a distinctly conservative view of the 
whole situation; yet, his survey will leave very 
few complacent in mind. 


* * * 


Space will be found for treating in lighter 
vein some of the current questions at this 
commencement time; to wit, 


A Modest Proposal for Doing Away with Female 
Teachers, by One of Them 


The replies of thirty colleges to an inquirer who 
wanted to book his brother on the football team 


Commencement Day Orations, by Robert C. Bench- 
ley, of Life 


SURVEY GRAPHIC for JUNE 


Survey Associates, Inc., 
112 East 19th St., New York 


I enclose $3 for a year’s subscription to SURVEY 


GRAPHIC-~--twelve illustrated monthly numbers. 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription to THE SURVEY, 


weekly, including the twelve Graphic numbers. 
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Photo by United States Fish and Game Commission 


THE RED MAN AS THE WHITE MAN SEES HIM 


And as he is no longer. Now he is reduced from the barbaric magnificence of an owner of great lands to the 
footing of an eviéted tenant 
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Mery). KE wraiths invoked out of the past, 
w4| the Lost Treaties emerged from 
over half a century of oblivion. 
There are eighteen of them, still to 
be reckoned with by the Congress of 
the United States in this day of open 
i= covenants and high engagements be- 
| tween peoples. By these treaties the California 
7 Indians ceded to the United States, in the early 
fifties, their immemorial domain from the Sierras to 
the western sea. This they ceded in exchange for di- 
minished lands and for the goods and teachings that 
would help them to live in the white man’s way. 
_ Theirs is the old story of a birthright for a mess of 
_ pottage and the pottage never delivered. It is the 
_ dark chapter behind the brilliant romance of the 
gold rush and the adventurings of the Argonauts 
hat give glamour to the early history of California. 
At the time, the Senate rejected the treaties and 
ordered them returned to the President. Consi- 
dered, as are all treaties, in executive session of the 
Senate, they were kept under injunction of secrecy 
until the injunc- 
tion should be re- 
‘moved. In 1906 
the assertion of — 
the California 
Indians and of 
friends of the 
Indians that the 
non-fulfillment of 
those treaties had 
a distinct bearing 
upon their de- 
plorable —condi- 
tion caused the 
Senate to remove 
the injunction of 
meeccrecy.. The 
treaties meantime 
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The Indian must accept the white man’s mode of life. 
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i Undelivered Pottage 


Oy PREDERICK Ge COLLETT 


had dropped out of sight, and an extended search for 
the original documents, first through the Department 
of State, then the Department of War, then the 
Department of the Interior, found them at last 
pigeonholed in the archives of the Senate. A special 
agent of the Department of the Interior was ap- 
pointed to make an investigation of the Indian’s 
situation. There followed appropriations of gratui- 
ties, niggardly enough—and the purchase of a little 
land for them, much of it worthless, but the real 
responsibility toward them was ignored. In 1910 
the Indian Board of Cooperation began its voluntary 
work for the California Indians, giving careful scru- 
tiny to state and federal laws and to the gaining of 
remedial legislation, and appropriations from the 
state and federal governments. In 1920 after a 
study of the treaties we decided that the mere grant- 
ing of aid in gratuities was an insufficient discharge 
of the government’s duty. 

Today there are nine Indian delegates at Wash- 
ington, representing the twenty thousand California 
Indians. They are asking Congress to pass a Court 
of Claims bill to 
permit their peo- 
ple to bring a suit 
against the goy- 
ernment and pres- 
ent their case be- 
fore the Court of 
Claims for adju- 
dication. The bill 
was passed by the 
Senate of the Six- 
ty-sixth Congress, 
and re-introduced 
in the House and 
Senate of the 
present Congress. 
Through this bill 


the Indians do 


This amily from 
Dixie Valley has done it with a vengeance 
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not ask the return of the 7,500,000 acres of land 
promised to their sires, nor to disturb titles. “They 
ask only a money compensation on the valuation of 
the lands in the fifties at the time the treaties were 
made, and this is stipulated in the bill at “not more 
than $1.25 an acre.” 

At the time California was ceded by Mexico to 
the United States, there were, according to the most 
conservative and relia- 
ble estimate, 210,000 
Indians there, scatter- 
ed in many tribes and 
bands, enjoying life, 
liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness in their 
own way. Game and 
fish were plentiful and 
in that salubrious cli- 
mate they managed 
by themselves to do 
pretty well. 

Then gold was dis- 
covered, and the rush 
followed. The Indians 
at first welcomed the 
white man, but later 
they came into clash. 
As a result of mis- 
understandings and of 
fears grown out of 
the experiences of the 
immigrant trains, the 
Indians became a 
formidable obstacle to 
ue white advance. 

he northern Indians, 
who had not come un- TID: eae 
der the influence of the Franciscan fathers, were a 
warlike, courageous people: and the Indians of the 
South, although won to friendliness by the Francis- 
cans, clung to their native notions of self-determina- 
tion and were not eager to give way. So alarming be- 
came the record of fights, massacres and atrocities 
that a federal commission was authorized to make 
treaties with the Indians to yield their lands and to 
keep the peace. In 1851-1852 this federal commis- 
sion made the eighteen treaties by which the Indians 
were promised explicitly defined areas, comprising 
7,500,000 acres, upon which it was agreed they 
would live in peace and friendship with the whites 
and among themselves. Also they were promised 
about $1,800,000 worth of goods—cattle, imple- 
ments and clothing. They were promised teachers 
of agriculture and handicrafts for themselves, and 


school houses, school equipment and teachers for. 


their children. These treaties were signed by the 
thumb mark and cross of four hundred chiefs and 
head men of tribes and bands who faithfully kept 
them. They were signed by the duly accredited com- 
missioners of our government—and broken by us. 

For to sign away, deliberately to throw away 
7,500,000 acres, any one of which might have gold 
in it, to a lot of good-for-nothing Indians—those 


UNDELIVERED POTTAGE 


HOW THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN LIVES 
Above, a ramshackle home at Day, where the family has lived for 


Below, a good home on Hat Creek 


were the days when the slogan was “the only good | 
Indian is a dead Indian’ —seemed to the eager for- 

tune hunters wanton waste, a deliberate flying in | 
the face of fortune. The gold-seekers hurried 


their interests. [here was an executive session of ° | 
the Senate. The treaties were considered and failed |} 


of ratification. 


white man, and. tha 
eighteen treaties thi 
Indians had _ signe 
and were keeping be- 
came to the Indians | 
the Lost Treatie 
Year in and year out | 
they waited for their | 
fulfillment. As to how | 
they felt one old chief 
expressed the Indian — 
attitude, “Seven t ya 
years white man make } 
promise, no keep ’em, © 
hope all gone.” — 7 

But the Indian pa- . 
tience is enduring, the © 
Indian memory long. — 
Not an item nor an } 
article of those prom- — 
ises were forgotten by | 
the Indians—not a 
steer, nor a plows 4 
nor a needle, nor a 
yard of calico. By | 
word of mouth they | 
handed down those 
promises from gener- | 
ation to generation. | 
Dying—and they died fast and numerously of “evic- | 
tion, starvation and disease,” as it is officially ad- — 
mitted—they impressed on their next in line to hold — 
the white man to his promises, unable to believe that 
the powerful and superior people, grown so rich on — 
the lands taken away from them, would in the end © 
brand themselves liars and cheats. 

It was more by accident than design that I came 
to know of all this. I had spent less than a year in 
California and knew practically nothing about pres- 
ent-day Indians, when my first interest was aroused 
by the story of Chief Thomas Odock of Colusa 
County, told at the meeting of a ministerial confer- 
ence in the Santa Cruz mountains. He told it in 
the laconic Indian way: 


I was here last year. I come too late. I here now to teil 
you, what I been up to since I been gone. 
school house. I get some money from friends. 
teacher. Teacher she teaches my chilluns. : 
way and say she soon come back. By-um-by she write me} 
write me -send her things. She go fly de coop. I no mo 
get teacher. I sleep in schoolhouse to keep it going. If I 
could know I have teacher, somebody help my people, I be 
so happy I almost jump off train before I get there. 


This appeal made its indelible impression. Then 


| known as the Grave Yard 


their condition. 


of eviction. 


“many of them quite mod- 
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THE NEW HOPE FOR THE LOST TREATIES 


Chosen and financed by their own people, these California Indians are now at the national capital working jor their Court of Claims Bill. From left to 
right, they are: front row—Stephen Knight, farmer ; Alfred Gillis, leader of the group, a tailor by trade; Harrison Diaz, rancher and printer; A.J. 
Hogan, rancher; back row—Frank Isles, fisherman; Albert Wilder, miner; William Fuller, farmer; and Thomas W. Billings, miner and mine owner 


and there his hearers came to the help of the chief. 
‘Sixty dollars a month for six months to pay a teacher 
‘was provided by volunteer contributions within a 
few moments. Although we had other plans, Mrs. 
Collett and I found ourselves drafted to help the 
chief in his desire for a regular school. On reach- 
ing the rancheria—forty acres on the Sacramento 
River six miles north of Colusa—we were con- 
fronted by a barren waste with six little homes upon 
it. They had one room each, of eight by twelve or 
ten by fourteen, and in some of these there were 
housed as many as ten or 
eleven persons. They were 


Band; because while once 
owners of vast acres of 
some of the best land in 
California, they had grad- 
ually been hemmed in until 
they had been huddled in a 
wheat field—their only 
water supply a well ten feet 
deep among the graves of 
their ancestors. They had 
been surrounded by a 
barbed wire fence on this 
meagre plot in order that 
they might not trespass on 
other portions of their an- 
cient property. Recently 
the band had been moved 
on to this new land north 
of Colusa purchased for 
them as a refuge by the of- 
fice of Indian affairs. 
The Indians in their new 
home were freed from fear 
This made 
them responsive to our ef- 
forts to get them to better 
Today 
there are twenty homes; 


ern with several rooms. 
These houses are sur- 


Natives of the Colusa region. 


rounded with gardens and orchards. Their respon- 
siveness to encouragement was our greatest incentive, 
and in one instance deeply touching. This was when 
Mrs. Collett and I found ourselves at the end of 
our financial resources; the sixty dollars a month 
contributed all gone. We called the Indians to- 
gether, told them of the situation, explained that 
we would continue to live with them, keep the school 
going and do the best we could without money; 
but that we would have to work together. We had, 
of course, been paying the Indians for such services 
as we could not do for our- 
selves if we kept the school 
going. Early the next 
morning, an Indian ap- 
peared in our cabin and 
announced to Mrs. Col- 
lett, “I come wash dish 
every day,” and proceeded 
accordingly. Shortly an- 
other came, said, “I come 
wash your clo’.” So it was 
with the wood chopping, 
the water-carrying and 
other needful things. The 
whites who had regarded 
the Indians as hopelessly 
unresponsive to improve- 
ment also expressed their 
faith in our work by send- 


ing us a wagonload of 
groceries. 
Before we left Odock 


and his Colusa band, we 
had the satisfaction of see- 
ing them put up a seven- 
hundred-dollar water plant 
by their own efforts and at 
their own expense, and so 
proud and happy that they 
made a holiday of the day 
on which they turned the 
taps and showed that they 
had water piped into every 
cabin. Working with them 


Chiet White Quiver 
and his squaw 


——— 
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we learned the importance of awakening initiative in 
the Indian, of overcoming his long resignation to 
hopelessness by getting him to do things for himself. 
Witness the five hundred peach trees that are now 
growing and bearing. The young trees were given 
to me for them, but I did not give them to the 
Indians: because trees had been given to them be-. 
fore and they had not taken the trouble to plant 
them, or if they had planted them to care for them. 
I sold these young trees at ten cents apiece. Buy- 
ing them, paying for them with their own hard- 
earned money, they valued them. ‘They planted 
them, cared for them, nursed them, with the result 
that they have orchards today. The dimes they paid 
me for the young trees I put together and gave 
to the Indians to be kept as a fund for mutual aid. 
That started a new idea of self-help among them. 

What might be called our explorative work 
among these Indians made it clear to Mrs. Collett 
and to me that they had needs far beyond the 
powers of our own efforts. The conditions we found 
at Colusa spurred us to making a study of the Ind- 
ians throughout California. We found great poverty 
and suffering among them. It is a fact—of record 
and confirmed by my investigations and observa- 
tions—that they have received less from the gov- 
ernment and suffered more than any other Indians 
in the United States. This is due to their anomalous 
position in which they have been both denied the 
rights of citizenship by the local authorities and 
rejected as wards by the federal government, their 
children barred from the public schools, their aged 
and indigent and sick not given care by the public 
relief services. 

There is the case of old Skeets, a well known and 
well liked Indian of Mendocino County, whose 
broken leg never was set, because at the time it was 
broken Indians could claim no rights at county 
hospitals. He is shockingly crippled, for his leg 
knit at an awkward angle. Over seventy, he still 
earns a living for himself and his family by sawing 
wood. He needs a partner-helper to shift the log 
along because he cannot get up and down easily, 
and must stay kneeling on his good knee while he 
saws. 

There is the case of the blind Indian of splendid 
strength, but with his sight forever gone for want 
of a simple operation that, performed in time, had 
he had some one to turn to, would have saved his 
eyes. He can use his strength in grubbing stumps 
but he cannot find his way, so he has to be led from 
one stump to another. 

There was the case of the Indian woman who 
broke both arms, and waited eleven days after the 
county health officer had been notified, for the doc- 
tor to come and set the broken bones. 

There was the ludicrous episode—if you can 
forget the suffering in it—of the three Indians who 
bought whiskey from a bootlegger who makes it 
his business to slip liquor to the Indians. In a 
drunken quarrel one shot another. The man that 
did the shooting was arrested and put in jail. The 
man that was wounded was left in his cabin to die, 
and almost bled to death before some one more 
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_citizens and entitled to all the rights and privileges 


humane and less official came to his aid. The mar 
that did the shooting, as offender against the law, 
was the county’s affair, and so received attention 
promptly. The man that was wounded and needec¢ 
a doctor’s care was the affair of the federal govern- 
ment, as the situation was interpretéd at that time; 
consequently he was left until the government 
should take notice of him. 


to the rancheria where his ties of kinship and friend- 
ship had been although his family was gone. In 
his last illness, with none to care for him, and the 
rancheria Indians too busy earning enough to keep 
themselves fed to tend him or to pay for doctor's 
visits, it was advised that.he be taken to the county, 
hospital. Rolled in his comforter and blanket, 
bundled into a rickety Indian wagon, bumped over 
many miles of county road to the county hospital, 
he arrived there only to be refused—his was a 
federal case they said. Too old, too sick, and too 
worn with the journey to be carried back, he was 
laid down by the roadside in his comforter and 
blanket, and there he died while his friends watched 
helpless and mourning with the deep sorrow of the 
Indian. . 
Finding so much that needed to be done we 
brought the matter before public-spirited Califor- 
nians. ‘Their sympathies and sense of justice re- 
sponded. The Indian Board of Cooperation, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, was formed for the. 
purpose of providing relief in distress and obtain- 
ing justice for the Indians. Later the board was 
incorporated, to give it the desired powers and re- 
sponsibility, in order that it might act effectively — 
in legal as well as in purely philanthropic matters. 
The work of the board is supported by voluntary — 
contributions from white friends of the Indians. 
It has sought to better the Indian conditions from 
the ground up. i 
For upwards of seventy vears the state and fed- 
eral authorities had wished the Indian on each other. 
The state representatives claimed that these people 
were wards of the federal government and as such 
should receive aid and advantages from that source, 
while on the other hand the federal officials strongly 
contended that the Indians were citizens and should 
be treated accordingly. The federal statute denied 
them homesteader’s privileges, notwithstanding the 
fact that these people and their ancestors had held 
every foot of the land from time immemorial until 
the white man came. . 
Our board decided to put an end to this aimless 
dispute and to force a court decision as to the legal 
status of these people. The board maintained that 
the Indians were citizens and as such had the right 
to vote, to public school advantages, to county aid 
for persons in indigent circumstances and in fact to 
all the privileges accorded to other citizens. We 
won a far-reaching decision in the supreme court of 
the state when it was decreed that all California 
Indians, whether reservation Indians or not, were 
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of citizens. 
Scarcely less significant was our test of the state 
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“WHITE MAN MAKE PROMISE, NO KEEP ’UM. HOPE ALL GONE” 


For seventy years these old folks and even their progenitors have suffered eviction after eviction waiting for the government 
to make good the Lost Treaties 


laws intended to provide educational advantages for 
all children of school age. We placed a petition 
before one of the county superintendents of schools 
for the formation of a new district. This seems to 
have been the first effort to establish a public school 
for Indian children. It was only by the most per- 
» sistent efforts, and the overcoming of stubborn op- 
position that the superintendent’s grudging approval 
was obtained. ‘‘Well, I'll sign,” she said, ‘‘but I 
don’t believe they (the Indian children) have a right 
to the school!” 

In 1920 we graduated a class of six from this 
public grammar school, and these young people are 
now in their second year at high school and doing 

well. They give the Indian’s own answer to the 
question old Chief Odock hurled at an audience of 
ia thousand before which he spoke at a Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Los Angeles to which I 
took him. Cautioned to pitch his voice so that all 
might hear him, he burst out with: “You people 
say Injun he can’t learn. How you know? You 
Fever give him chance!’’ The thing most strongly 
impressed on me in my work with the California 
ae is the benefit they derive from being given 


a chance to help themselves. The foy the Colusa 
Boidians found in putting in their water system, in 
‘caring for the peach trees they had to pay for, in 
working out together their betterment in housing 
Bnd living and schooling encouraged me to believe 
at they could do much for themselves with 
awakened initiative. The many years of misery they 
had suffered as a result of the breaking of the 
treaties had reduced them as a people to an almost 
dumb and hopeless resignation. The Indian Board 
of Cooperation has encouraged the Indians to do 
everything for themselves that they can do, rather 
an to look to their white friends to do everything 
for them. To this end the Indian auxiliaries of 
the board were formed. With help at the beginning 
ley grasped the idea, and now are doing their own 


organizing. They have fifty-six auxiliaries scattered 
over the state, and a total Indian membership of 
more than seven thousand. It is this organization 
with its funds that sent the nine Indian delegates 
to Washington. 

The conclusive thing to do for the California 
Indians has been indicated by the “‘finding”’ of the 
Lost Treaties. The Court of Claims Bill is the 
touchstone of the white man’s good faith. Such 
final settlement should lay the foundations of se- 
curity for those who have survived. Of the 20,000 
there are now only about 5,000 on reservations and 
these are of insufficient size and fertility to afford 
even that number a living. About 11,000 are scat- 
tered over the state on severalty holdings known as 
rancherias, a small tract here and a few acres there 
—for the most part land so worthless that the most 
to be said for it is that it affords security against 
eviction. About 4,000 are homeless, destitute and 
drifting, many of them too old or ailing or afflicted 
to endure the struggle for subsistence. 

The Indians do much of the seasonal work of Cal- 
ifornia and do it well. They pick grapes and hops; 
they work in the lumber industry; they are skilful 
mechanics, sheepherders, the best of sheep shearers, 
and are both happy and useful in their work on 
cattle ranches. Back in 1853 B. D. Wilson of Los 
Angeles said in a report submitted to the Depart- 
ment-of the Interior on the Missions Indians of 
California: 

“These Indians had built all the houses in the 
country, planted all the fields and vineyards. Under 
the Missions there were masons, carpenters, plaster- 
ers, soap-makers, tanners, shoemakers, _ black- 
smiths, millers, bakers, cooks, brick-makers, carters 
and cart-makers, weavers and spinners, saddlers, 
shepherds, agriculturists, horticulturists, vineros, 
vaqueros; in a word, they filled all the laborious 
occupations known to civilized society.” 

Their capabilities are as great now as then. 
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Italian woman taking home garments in the days before order came to the Chicagoj clothing industry 
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| | was two o'clock. The case of Abe 

mM! Posalsky was to be heard that af- 
ternoon. Posalsky had refused to 
press a lot of coats claiming that 
they were peak lapels; the foreman 
a said they were semi-peak; Posal- 
. sky’s shop chairman upheld him. 


ij 
ry 
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There was a stoppage of work for fifteen minutes. 
The union claimed that the stoppage occurred be- 
‘cause the foreman had refused to give Posalsky 
work; the management said Posalsky had defied 
orders in refusing to press the coats alloted to him, 
that it was a case of insubordination. The union 
deputy and the labor manager could not come to 
terms; the case went up to the trade board. 
_ Was Posalsky to be disciplined? Ifso, how? If 
not, why not? Who was responsible for the stop- 
page (a mild form of strike)? Who was to pay 
for the time lost—workers or management? 
_ Around the table five persons were gathered. It 
was an ordinary long table in an ordinary small 
room, a part of the administration offices of one of 
the foremost clothing firms in Chicago. At one end 
sat the arbitrator or judge, chosen jointly by man- 
agement and union—informal, patient, yet business- 
like. Ten years of listening had not dulled his in- 
terest in the every-day case before him. To his 
‘ight was a dapper fellow in gray suit, tan striped 
1irt and somewhat violet tie, large cuff buttons and 
protruding scarf pin. He was well groomed, im- 
maculate. The line of his face showed ability; and 
there was a smile and a gracious manner. Beside 
m sat a Hungarian girl. Fifteen years ago she 
d come as a child with her brother and sister trom 
most primitive of villages in the foothills of the 
ck Mountains. Today she was representing her 
op before the trade board of the largest clothing 
_ concern in the world. 


_ Across the table two young college graduates, 
- labor managers, represented the firm. 

+ “Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask —”’ It was 
| Rosenberg of the violet tie, the union deputy, who 
nade the first move in the proceedings. He spoke 
a straightforward way as a man speaks when he 
assured that he has a right to be heard and that 
listeners want to hear what he has to say. He 
s neither the cringing worker, appearing in self- 
nse but afraid to speak up for fear of displeas- 
the employers’ representatives; nor the agitator 
wing out vague generalities with eloquence and 
ure. He was there to present the case of Pos- 
y, a grievance of the union. He had equal 
ice with his opponent, the labor manager. He 
led in witnesses one by one, the shop chairman 
and the assistant shop chairman. The labor man- 


By S. ADELE SHAW 
With Etchings by NORAH HAMILTON 


ager had opportunity to cross-examine the witnesses 
and the union rested its case. The labor manager 
followed the same procedure. 

As the employers’ representative summed up his 
points, he took from his pocket a leather cigarette 
case with exquisite tracings. His denunciation of 
the union’s policy was strong.- As he spoke, how- 
ever, a union witness reached across the table for 
the cigarette case, in the tracings of which he be- 
came intensely interested. Perhaps it was from his 
country, perhaps. . . . At any rate, as the repre- 
sentative finished the case was returned; a smile and 
a nod were exchanged. A stand had been taken 
against a union policy and at the same time a bit of 
art had formed a social link between management 
and men. 

The chairman of the trade board found the com- 

pany not warranted in its contention that the coats 
were semi-peak, and reinstated Posalsky with back 
pay. 
The Posalskys in the clothing industry are nu- 
merous. They are just ordinary men and women, 
who, because of the difference in temperament of 
human beings, or of the inevitable cross purposes in 
the present organization of industry, find them- 
selves in situations that need untangling. Perhaps 
no other industry has so many different small pro- 
cesses over which a dispute may arise. The result 
was recurrent chaos until January, 1911, when 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, the largest clothing firm 
in Chicago, signed an agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. Then with 
the preferential shop (a term interpreted by the 
employers to mean full opportunity for the union 
to grow in its plant) the power of the workers in- 
creased until in 1919 the entire Chicago market 
came into the agreement. 

Nhe continuance of this agreement between the 
manufacturers and their 40,000 workers after a 
three years’ experiment is probably the most con- 
structive achievement in industrial statesmanship 
since the war. Into the midst of industrial conflict 
the announcement comes as witness to the possi- 
bility of stabilizing industry through organized ef- 
fort. For the Chicago agreement has carried the 
clothing industry peacefully through the period of 
deflation and strikes by the simple means of the con- 
ference table. 

The new agreement retains every principle of the 
old—impartial arbitration of disputes, prohibition 
of strikes and lockouts, the preferential union shop, 
the forty-four-hour week, time and a half for over- 
time, an equal division of work during slack time 
and limitations on the right of arbitrary discharge. 
The employes agree to a 10 per cent reduction in 
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the wage scale and the question of wages may be 
reopened annually by either party. 

It is difficult to measure the far-reaching results 
of this experiment which in eleven years has trans- 
formed the most exploited of trades into a labora- 
tory for industrial relations which may reach deep 
into the roots of American industrial life. It has 
its ramifications in the stabilization of business; in 
the transformation of the lives of individual work- 
ers through the recognition of the dignity of labor; 
in the contribution to the general industrial problem 
through the building up of a permanent labor code. 

In the Hart, Schaffner and Marx administration 
building, a trade board sits daily from ten to twelve 
and from two to four straightening out human 
tangles. The labor manager now has seven assist- 
ants assigned to different factories. Their business 
is human adjustments. The labor manager is as 
responsible to the company for the handling of labor 
problems as the production manager is for getting 
out orders, and the quality manager for the type of 
wo7k turned out. In fact the company is organized 
on this functional basis. The three heads—labor, 
production and quality—each with representatives 
in the various shops, decide policy in joint confer- 
ence. In other words, production and quality are 
not considered even in the purely managerial realm, 
aside from the human factor that goes into their 
making. 

Five of the largest “ready-made” houses now 
have labor managers who represent their respective 
firms before the trade and arbitration boards. The 
other thirty-five firms of this group jointly employ 
a professional labor adviser who with his staff of 
five experts represents these firms in cases brought 
before the boards. The Cut, Trim and Make Asso- 
ciation, of thirty or more firms, employs one labor 
manager; and the ‘special order”? houses have one 
general labor manager and five managers assigned 
to several houses each. The Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx firm still retains its separate agreement with 
a separate trade board. For all other firms there 
is but one trade board, the chairmen of which are 
chosen jointly by the union and the manufacturers’ 
assocation. One board of arbitration serves for 
the entire industry. 

In each shop the workers elect their representa- 
tive, the shop chairman. They go to him with their 
grievances or suggestions. It is his business also to 
interpret the agreement to the workers and to see 
that justice is done. When a situation arises which 
he is unable to settle satisfactorily it is put up to the 
union deputy, elected by the union membership and 
assigned to the shop to function for the union in 
quite the same way that the labor manager or the 
labor adviser acts for the employer. The deputy 
gives his entire time to the investigation of com- 
plaints and is paid a salary by the union. 

These union representatives have every manner 
of case to deal with. Here is Sadie Snyder, a ma- 
chine operator. She has been spoken to sharply by 
her foreman and, she thinks, unjustly. She resents 
it and complains to her shop chairman at once. She 
does not need to wait until after hours, piling up her 
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resentment during the day. 
her own chosen representative, takes the matter 

with the labor manager. There is an explanation, 
an understanding, perhaps an apology. ‘The girl 
goes back to work satisfied. . 


from $45 to $43 a week. The reduction is based 
upon his production. 


SAMUEL LEVIN 


Formerly a cutter, now head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of Chicago 


¢ 
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{ 
unconvinced that he is not right. The union aval 
is appealed to. He handles such cases day by day | 
and it is his job to be informed as to the administra- 
tion of standards. He explains to the shop chair- 
man that the reduction was fair under the produc- 
tion standards agreed to by the union. The shop 
chairman sees it, but cannot make it clear to the 
cutter. All three meet at union headquarters afte 
five o'clock that night. There the deputy succeeds 
in getting Kroll to understand. 

As a matter of fact they all believe that the re- 
duction is unfair. But the matter of production 
standards is one that is being experimented with. 
A cutters’ commission, consisting of a representa- 
tive of the employers, a representative of the union 
and the chairman of the arbitration board, have 


t 


_ the two. 


been at work on these standards. They have deter- 
mined a base rate and decided upon differentials for 


the house. Kroll’s reduction is fair according to 
| the present classifications of the commission. Re- 
_ classifications are made each month, however. Per- 


| haps Kroll’s grievance, called to the attention of the 
' commission as it will be by the deputy, may form 
the basis for a re-adjustment. Meanwhile, Kroll 
_ has become satisfied that he is not being taken ad- 
_ vantage of by the company; he understands that 
_ although he may think his individual claim to a 
higher wage warranted, nevertheless, there is a 
_ force at work in which the workers are equally re- 
_ presented with the managers, which is determining 
that matter for the best of the group as a whole. 
_ He continues at work with understanding and with 
a wider interest because he now sees his problem in 
its relation to other workers and to other processes. 
The Posalsky case was not so simple. It involved 
a ruling on a lot of coats—were they peaks or were 
_ they semi-peaks? The rate of pay was different for 
The shop chairman for some time had 
been trying to get a decision from the production 
manager. Why had it been held up? The matter 
had come to a head. Agreement could not be 
' reached and the case went up to the trade board. 
The success of this Chicago experiment has been 
due to constructive leadership on both sides as well 
as to the determination for success on the part of 
the rank and file. Both employers and workers 
have given the plan a fair trial as trials in social 
_ experiments go. “There isn’t much talk and little 
_ delivery,” an arbitrator explains. ‘Both sides 
come through on this thing.”’ 
_ The Chicago clothing manufacturer represents 
_ chiefly large clothing businesses. The small manu- 
facturer has gradually disappeared, for, with sweat- 
shop conditions driven out, the small shop is no 
longer profitable. The employers are in general 
men of keen minds. As executives they have agreed 
to the policy of arbitration but they have employed 
labor managers or labor advisers to work out that 
‘policy with the union. Thus Earl Dean Howard, 
formerly professor of economics at Northwestern 
University and labor manager at Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx since that firm signed the agreement in 
1911, has from the beginning been one of the cre- 
active forces behind the agreement. So other labor 
managers have contributed in leadership, while 
the impartial chairmen have shown exceptional 
ability in the task before them. These men, 
however, could not have functioned had they 
not had on the opposite side from the employ- 
ers the brilliant and honest labor leaders that 
have developed through the agreement. More 
than to any other person credit is due to Sidney 
Hillman, national president of the Amalgamated, 
the young Russian Jew, active in the Russian revo- 
lution of 1905, who escaped to America where he 
was a cutter in the Hart, Schaffner and Marx shop 
when the 1910 strike broke. Employers and arbi- 
trators alike bear testimony to his ability, to his 
honesty and to the inspiration in working with him. 
The leaders among the workers however work 
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up from the shop. The shop chairmen and the shop 
“chairladies” (for 10 per cent of them are women) 
are often reelected year after year. The job is not 
a light one. It involves work after hours at union 
headquarters, attendance at frequent union meet- 
ings, and continual conference. One girl told me 
that she had never had a real night’s sleep the first 
year she served. ‘‘There are so many things to 
think about,” she said. ‘You feel the responsibility 
for each worker and above all the responsibility for 
the life of the union.” 

Union deputies who represent the workers before 
the trade boards have usually served as shop chair- 
men before election as deputies. There are thirty- 
four of them now for the Chicago industry—one 
woman and thirty-three men—thirty-two of whom 
are elected by local unions and two at large. 

Both shop chairmen and union deputies have in 
the main proved to be men and women of unusual 
ability. As testimony to this fact, a representative 
of one of the largest firms told me that his company 
would be willing to take over any number of the 
deputies, put them in executive positions, and pay 
them twice the salaries they are receiving from the 
union.. In fact such offers have been made, but 
loyalty to the union has operated against their ac- 
ceptance. Radical leaders, the arbitrators point 
out, have proved to be good deputies. ‘They are 
usually of uncommon intelligence; when they begin 
to function and come into contact with clashing 
opinions on specific issues they are not found want- 
ing in ability to adapt their ideas. 

Back of the deputies are the union officers who 
coordinate and direct the work of the entire staff 
and work out policies for the government of the 
union. There is Levin, the manager, for whom 
even the smallest detail is not too trivial for con- 
sideration; there is Marimpietri of the price-mak- 
ing department, unequalled in the country for his 
knowledge of rates and methods of wage payments; 


there is Rissman, charged with the responsibility of 


assisting in the fixing of standards of work. It is 
to them that the deputies go for advice and counsel. 
Practically all of them were workers in the Chicago 
clothing shops before the 1910 strike. “They have 
risen to their positions because of the confidence 
which the rank and file place in their leadership. 
The employers may criticize them at times for their 
stubbornness and abuse of power, but they testify 
in every case to their absolute honesty in financial 
affairs and to their devotion to the group as above 
the individual. 

With these leaders and this machinery the Chi- 
cago market has built up a labor code which is 
gradually ironing out the differences between em- 
ployers and employes. Many cases which originally 
came up to the trade board would today never have 
a chance of reaching it, for the interpretation is too 
well known. There are price cases and cases for 
discipline, cases involving a transfer of workers, 
working conditions, stoppages, non-union workers, 
apprentices, freedom of management, contractors, 
every conceivable problem that could come up in a 
shop. A review of the first 1,000 cases shows that 
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management and workers are disciplined indiscrim- 
inately. It shows also the extenuating circum- 
stances that affect decisions. 

In ten years the building up of this labor code has 
completely revolutionized the conditions under 
which the workers live and work. With their wages 
raised and hours reduced, their tenure of office 


secure, and their conditions of work bettered, the 


exploited clothing workers have taken on a dignity 
that is reflected in their manner and in their bear- 
ing. ‘They feel their responsibility to the prestige 
of their organization and to the working out of the 
agreement. ‘The rank and file have been able to 
find expression they didn’t find before. 

I was having dinner with three union girls. One 
of them, a Hungarian, was planning a trip to the 
old country from her savings. She had come over 
when she was fifteen and after a night in her father’s 
house, had been sent out as a domestic servant. 
Then she drifted into the clothing industry and 
went through the strike of 1910 with all the ex- 
periences which accompanied it—the wearing of the 
old red sweater straight through the winter months, 
the spending of evenings on street corners selling 
papers to get a few pennies, the eating of poppy 
seeds when she felt she couldn’t stand longer with- 
out food. Now she was able to put aside some- 
thing for the anticipated trip to the homeland. And 
here she was, discussing a book she was reading on 
democracy in industry. 


ORGANIZED STITCHING 


Chicago garment workers at a symphony concert and lecture under the auspices of the union. The children play, the old 
women nod, but the whole family is there 


The second girl, of German parentage, had spent 
the past summer at the Bryn Mawr Labor College. 
She hadn’t got what she went for, but she thought 
she had got a great deal nevertheless. She went 
for trade union education. She got labor discus- 
sion. Later in the evening when the first girl was. 
speaking with little tolerance of one of the em- 
ployer’s representatives, the second girl spoke up. 
“Look here, Rosa, that’s just what last summer did 
for me. You’re too suspicious of these people. 
Lots of them are absolutely sincere and working for 
us, only they are getting at it in a different way.” 
She too had gone through the strike in 1910. She 
used to work from seven-thirty in the morning to- 
nine at night with half an hour for lunch and all 
day Saturday. “Mother used to say everybody in 
the neighborhood was in bed when I got home. But 
I didn’t take work home for Sunday like some of 
them did. I just couldn’t do it. Used to spend all 
day Sunday in bed. I never had any girlhood, nor 
any chance to go around. How could you have 
when you had to eat?” 

The third girl was of American stock. When 
the second girl commented, ‘‘Mother always said,. 
‘Never be a scab,’” this girl spoke up. ‘That’s. 
just the difference. My family’s never been inter- 
ested in what I think about the union or the con- 
ditions in the shop. Just so long as I get my pay. 
They always say, ‘Let the man alone. It’s his bus- 
iness. Let him run it.’ But I can’t be that way. 


ORGANIZED 


I’m more interested in the union than in anything.” 
_ I sat in the front of Carmen’s Hall one night in 
_ January, looking over the audience of 4,000 men, 
women and children listening to the symphony. 
Friday night concerts and lectures during the winter 
months have become a regular institution in the 
lives of the clothing workers. ‘That night there 
was “an artist from the Dresden opera” in addition 
to the orchestra, and the speaker, Horace Kallen, 
had taken for the subject of his hour’s talk, Labor 
and the Disarmament Conference. There were 
' whole families, every step down to the babies held 
on laps and put on floors in relays. There two little 
girls sat on one chair. A boy in the side aisle 
‘mimicked the ‘artist from the Dresden opera.” 
‘The artist sang an aria from the Barber of Seville; 
cheers from the floor, whistles from the gallery, 
cries of “Good, good!” He sang from I Pag- 
‘liacci; the Italians waved their handkerchiefs and 
| stamped on the floor. The chairman signaled that 
they must go on. By the time the last half of the 
_ musical program began the little children had fallen 
asleep, and some of the grandmothers were nod- 
ding. But at ten minutes after eleven, as the crowd 
filed out, enthusiasm still prevailed. ‘Oh! how I 
enjoyed myself.” The girl was arranging her hair 
by a glass at the back of the hall. “I could sit all 
night in that concert hall and never want to get 
out,” was the response from the man who stood 
by her. 

For these concerts the union appropriated, in 
1920, $5,400 and in 1921, $12,000. They illustrate 
_ the use made of the leisure time which the clothing 
workers have with their forty-four-hour week. 
It is, however, down at headquarters and at the 

union meetings that the tremendous educational 
: effect of the organization is shown. While the trade 
is organized on the basis of a preferential shop, 99 
per cent of the workers in the market are in the 
union. The local unions elect a joint board of 
eighty-five delegates and it is in this board that the 
activities center. And so, down at the board head- 
quarters on Halstead St., every day from ten in 
the morning until late at night streams of people 
go in and out. There on Saturday morning is the 
gathering of deputies for conference and exchange 
of ideas. There are the shop chairmen’s meetings 
where these officials are advised of new union rul- 
ings and policies. Throughout the city are the shop 
meetings, more than two thousand of them held 
last year. There the rank and file have explained to 
them, and vote upon, questions of general interest. 
In the back of the hall at the May festival last 
year, one of the residents of Hull House who had 
stood by the strikers in 1910 was talking to a union 
official. They were recalling the parade of the 
strikers as they passed Hull House on a cold 
-winter’s day—a line of bent, underfed, under- 
clothed people—old women, old men and little 
children prominent in the ranks. 
“They don’t look much like they did then, Sam,”’ 
she remarked. 
_ “No,” he replied, “we have straightened up their 
backs and put ideals into them.” 
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So much for the workers; how about the 
employers? 

The Chicago clothing manufacturers have decid- 
ed that with industry organized as at present, what- 
ever may be thought of the system, provision for 
collective bargaining must be made. ‘They have 
got to have the machinery,” said the representative 
of one firm. “It is certain all the manufacturers 
agree it is the best thing,” said another. This does 
not necessarily mean that the employers have 
smooth sailing. 

They contend that the rights of management 
have been invaded by the union—especially in the 
matter of discipline. The impartial machinery in 
measuring out discipline takes into account the 
human equation with results, at times, which 
do not meet with the satisfaction of the em- 
ployer. In the matter of distribution of work 
the employers find cause for criticism. According 
to the agreement, they must keep 100 per cent of 
the workers employed. But no matter how just 
it is for the workers to distribute all the work in 
slack season, the employers know that they do not 
get 50 per cent of work from men on half time. 
Moreover they claim to have little choice in the 
selection of personnel. 

There are still the advantages to be measured 
against these disadvantages. ‘There is first of all 
the guarantee of uninterrupted production. Since 
the signing of their agreement in Ig1I, the 
firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx has not had 
a strike, although the market was riddled with 
strikes until 1919. Since 1919, when all the manu- 
facturers in the market signed, there has not been a 
clothing strike in the city. Stoppages occur but the 
union does not condone them. The union is given 
full credit by the employers for having kept people 
on the job and prevented them from going from 
one job to another, especially in the crucial period 
during and immediately following the war. 

The agreement has brought about improved 
efficiency in management. The impartial machinery 
has proved a constant check-up on business practices. 
Wage rates have been stabilized. The boosting of 
piece rates by the nibbling process is not possible 
when cases have to be reviewed before a trade 
board. Production has increased. Extension of the 
piece-work system, and the introduction of stand- 
ards for week-workers has resulted in reduction in 
overhead along with increases in earnings. 

Nevertheless, as Ear! Dean Howard has express- 
ed it, the experiment is only in the “kindergarten” 
stage. Plans have already been made by Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx for future experiments by 
which, to quote Mr. Howard again, they “expect 
to reduce friction to a minimum, assign more 
responsibility to the chosen representatives of the 
workers, serve the public better and give even 
greater security to the employe than he now has.” 
It is this determination on the part of the employers 
in the Chicago clothing industry to act with the 
workers in seeking a solution of the difficulties in 
management that gives promise of results vital to 
American industry. 


NO GLASS TOPPED DESKS HERE 


Nor wing collars —nor Renaissance directors’ room. 


The board of directors of Martin Himler’s mine are miners who meet 


in their shirt sleeves and own shares in this unique cooperative mining venture 


Himler of Himlerville 


By EUGENE S. BAGGER 


=q]O movie scenario writer could have 
invented a more dramatic contrast 
than that afforded by the two banks 
of the Tug River. 

Martin County is the eastern- 
most salient of Kentucky. Local 
chroniclers relate how in the early 
days of steamship navigation on the Ohio, barges 
used to make a stop on the Kentucky bank of the 
Tug, opposite Kermit, West Virginia; how the mate 
and a-gang of deck hands would go on shore with a 
pick and shovel and dig up, out of an exposed seam 
of coal, a supply to last the trip down the Ohio. 
Yet for half a century the inhabitants of Martin 
County were living poor amid all this plenty. The 
railroad engineers avoided the hills of Martin 
County as if by conspiracy; the county, with all the 
riches dormant in its soil, remained closed to the 
outside world. 

Today all this is changed. Thousands of acres 
of coal and timber land, lying fallow for half a 
century, are being opened up, thanks to Martin 


Himler, Hungarian immigrant, newspaper editor 
and mining promoter. 

Mingo County, on the West Virginia side, has 
been the scene of one of the bitterest episodes’ in 
American class warfare, the battlefield of armed 
miners and the detectives and gunmen of operators. 
In Martin County, on the Kentucky side, a small 
group of foreigners have found their own solution 
of the problem of capital vs. labor in what is per- 
haps the only cooperative coal mine in the United 
States. 

Sixteen years ago Himler, a young Hungarian 
boy fresh from school, landed in the port of New 
York with exactly nineteen cents in his pocket. He 
was eighteen years old and had originally studied 
to become a grade school teacher; but he changed 
his mind and came to America, the land of his 
dreams. He had no special training that he could 
utilize in the new country; he did not even speak 
a word of English. After beating around in New 
York for a while he did what the pluckier of his’ 
kind usually do: he went to West Virginia and got 
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a job as a coal miner at Thacker. There and at 
other places he stayed for about two years; then 
he returned to New York and for six years extracted 
a living from odd jobs. He worked in a shoe fac- 
tory, he was a dishwasher, a messenger, what not. 
At last he landed as a clerk in a Hungarian-American 
business concern; there he spent a year, at the end 
of which he went into business for himself. With 
the magnificent capital of eight dollars he in- 
augurated, on the lower East Side, a Hungarian 
weekly newspaper called Magyar Banyaszlap (Hun- 
garian Miners’ Journal). 

For Himler had not forgotten the time he had 
‘spent in the coal mines. When he named his little 
newspaper the Miners’ Journal other Hungarian 

ublications scoffed at him, called him a parlor miner 
and asked what the Hungarian miners needed a spe- 
cial newspaper for anyway. But Himler had his own 
ideas and kept them to himself—for the time being. 
_ There are approximately one million Hungarians 
in the United States, and about thirty thousand of 
them are said to be engaged in the coal mining in- 
dustry. Most of them are located in the West Vir- 
_ginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio coal fields. 
_ The miner-editor had acquired a first hand knowl- 
_edge of the problems and needs of his fellow coun- 
trymen in America. He saw them doubly uprooted 
| —in coming from Hungary to America, and in turn- 
ing, for livelihood, from agriculture to an industry. 
_ He saw their restlessness, their craving for inde- 
_ pendence—the craving that had urged them on to 
_ the New World, only to find them in new shackles. 
He began to realize, dimly at’ first, that the only 
_ solution of those problems would be one that could 
unite the habituations acquired in the new surround- 
ings with those imported from 
the old; one that would be 
based on the _ land-owning, 
home-making instinct of the 
‘peasant. 
These things were growing - 
_ upon his mind when he set go- 
ing his Miners’ Journal on the 
_lower East Side of New York. 
To say simply that he was 
publishing it is an under- 
|)estatement. For he was 

publisher, editor, reporter, 
bookkeeper, advertising agent 
all in one. But the business 
expanded; the paper began to 
gain circulation among the 
miners in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. When his 
_ readers came to New York 

they looked him up. His mod- 
est office gradually developed 
‘into a sort of labor exchange 
and social center combined. 

All the while the other Hun- 
_ garian newspapers either ig- 
-nored or ridiculed him. Life 
within an immigrant com- 
munity has an element of 


a 
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MARTIN HIMLER 
A Hungarian immigrant who is now a news- 
paper editor and a mine promoter 
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harshness which is the fruit of isolation; of people 
living too near one another, inquiring too much and 
knowing too much; it is, also, a fruit of the frus- 
trated desire for expansion and self expression. Dis- 
illusionment is the Leitmotiv; for the successful im- 
migrant, in most cases, leaves the colony and be- 
comes American; only the failures remain. But 
Himler kept on; nothing could swerve him from the 
straight line of his plans. 

Now the Hungarians, like the Poles, are an emi- 
nently romantic and easy-going people. Individ- 
ually the Hungarian peasant is shrewd, industrious 
and thrifty; he is as good as any. But he is, or 
was until recently, slow to collective action. Cor- 
porate life with him is merely an opportunity for 
oratory and personal politics. In America he has 
so far achieved nothing to vie with the compact and 
elaborate organization of the Finns or Japanese or 
Czechs; nothing, in fact, apart from a few fraternal 
societies, doing insurance business honestly enough 
but with antiquated methods. From time to time 
there is an attempt to “do something” in the way of 
organization; it usually fizzles out in after-dinner 
speeches and newspaper polemics. 

Himler saw these odds against him but he did not 
give in. He acquired a reputation for honesty and 
a genuine interest in the everyday. affairs of the 
working man; and he built up a following. 

About four years ago he finally sprang his plan 
on the Hungarian-American community. He an- 
nounced, through his paper, the formation of a co- 
Operative mining company, and offered stock for 
sale. The idea was unique: a mining corporation 
where the workers would be stockholders and the 
stockholders workers, where the profits would 
be issued as dividends to 
the miners themselves. The 
chief difficulty he had to con- 
tend with, however, was not 
the newness of his idea, but 
its age. Selling stock to the 
immigrants through news- 
paper advertising is an an- 
cient and dishonorable game. 
Honest promoters are ruined 
by the distrust that grows up 
in the wake of swindlers. But 
Himler was aided by his rep- 
utation. He organized a fifty 
thousand dollar corporation 
and went down to West Vir- 
ginia with a group of stock- 
holders. There tney bought 
a little mine near Ajax on the 
Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road, and tested the cooper- 
ative principle for the first 
time. The principle was found 
good enough, but not the 
property. So they sold it and 
crossed the Tug River into 
Kentucky. 

Himler’s following grew 
now to the impressive number 
® 
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of 1,400. The capital was increased to $500,000; and 
the Himler Coal Company, incorporated under the 
laws of West Virginia, leased a property of 3,000 
acres near Warfeld, in Martin County, opposite 
Kermit, West Virginia, which was the railroad 
terminal. 

There was plenty of coal on the property; never- 
theless the investment looked, in the beginning, very 
much like a white elephant. The Hungarian pioneers 
had to do everything from the bottom up. ‘They 
had to install machinery, bore the shaft and con- 
struct the slope; they had to build houses for them- 
selves, to put in a water system. And the nearest 
railroad station, Kermit, was two miles away. Not 
very far, by Interborough Rapid Transit standards. 
But in those two miles between Kermit and Himler- 
ville, as the Hungarians called their new settlement, 
lay the unbridged Tug River, and a long stretch of 
Kentucky mud. Pieces of machinery weighing be- 
tween ten and twenty tons had to be carried across 
the river on floats, and dragged by horses across the 
trackless mire. Thousands of tons of concrete had 
to be hauled in the same way. In early spring, with 
ice drifting down the river, and the roads, such as 
they were, transformed into a muddy sea by the 
melting snow, it took six weeks for an exceptionally 
heavy piece to cover that distance of two miles. 

The colonists saw that their problem was above 
everything else one of communications; that their 
investment was worthless unless Martin County was 
connected with the outside world. What was needed 
was a steel and concrete bridge across the Tug 
River, which would secure an extension of the Nor. 
folk and Western Railroad into Martin County. 

It was estimated that the bridge would cost 
$150,000 and could be completed within ten months. 
Coal land owners of Martin County underwrote 
most of the amount; the Hungarian cooperatives 
subscribed $20,000. Four months passed. The 
mine of the Himler Company was opened in the 
meantime. Then the engineers discovered a bed of 
quicksand eighteen feet below the bottom of the 
river. Only by boring to a depth of from thirty 
to forty feet could they reach the rock. Estimates 
rose to $200,000; the cooperatives accordingly 
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raised their subscription to $45,000. Further phy- 


Panoramic view of the Himler Coal Company at Himlerville, Kentucky. Power house, offices, . 
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sical difficulties developed. The majority stock- 


holders of the Kermit-Warfield Bridge Company, — 


the corporation organized by the coal land owners, 


declared they could not increase their contribution, | 


and asked Himler to advance cash. Himler met 
the contingency by borrowing $125,000 on twelve- 
year bonds mortgaged on the bridge. But it soon 


appeared that another $100,000 was needed, and 
the majority stockholders wanted Himler to raise 


it. Himler now saw that they meant to use the co- 


operatives as a catspaw, and declared that he would 
not put up another penny unless he was given full 
control of the bridge. The majority stockholders 
refused, knowing well that control of the bridge 
meant control of the 40,000 acres of Martin County 
coal and timber lands. NHimler stood his ground. 
Work on the bridge stopped. The land owners sur- 
rendered. Himler bought their interest outright, 
and resumed construction. The cooperatives now 
were absolute owners of the key to the future of the 
whole region. 

It took $300,000 and twenty-two months to com- 
plete the bridge, instead of the $150,000 and ten 
months of the original estimates. Every penny of 
the amount represented the investment of the Hun- 
garian cooperatives. But completed it was just a 
year ago. 

May 21, 1921, was a great day in the history of 
Martin County. Under an eight-column front page 
streamer reading Vast Coal and Timber Land 
Opened, the Huntington (West Virginia) Herald- 
Dispatch described the event with typical American 
dash: 

“The gates of Martin County, Kentucky, locked 
for countless ages, were thrown wide today, when 
a train of two coaches, gaily bedecked and crowded 
with men, women and children in holiday dress 
entered. The special train with Daniel Elmer 
Hewit, Huntington lumber baron, at the throttle, 
and Martin Himler wielding the fireman’s shovel, 
made history for eastern Kentucky. It was the 


‘first standard gauge train to roll upon Martin 


. County soil. 


“Thousands of acres of untouched coal and 


* 
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living quarters, mine dump and tipple—in the ownership of which the miners in the pit share 


timber lands lie within the gates which were un- 
locked for the first time today, awaiting the magic 
touch of capital harnessed to industry.... Behind 
the remarkable development of the huge project in- 
volving construction of a great steel bridge and a 
railroad by private capital, lies a notable story of 
individual vision.... A guiding genius in the tre- 
mendous enterprise is Martin Himler, a native of 
Hungary, but long a naturalized American citizen, 
who has organized the. first workable cooperative 
coal mining company in America, if not in the 
world.... The announcement made by Himler 
that the bridge would never be used for selfish pur- 
poses, but, together with the railroad, would be 
devoted to the public use for the development of the 
tremendous resources of Martin County, was held 
the most important development of the day’s cele- 
bration. . . 

‘“Today’s celebration was unique in many particu- 
lars. The two-car train, decked with garlands and 
flags and laden with holiday crowds, leaves the little 
settlement of Kermit (on the West Virginia side) 
amid cheers of such multitudes as are able to gather 
on the slopes.... A great bridge is approached. 
It is THE bridge, the only bridge in the world as 
far as Kermit and Martin County folk care... . 
i is the gateway of the hopes of thousands of peo- 
pees eS. 

“The train enters the famous village of Warfield, 
Kentucky, and runs on to Himlerville. The engine 
whistle shrieks, and the sirens of the great power 
house wail a welcome. There are cheers and happy 
smiles. The train halts, and the crowds pile off. Frank 
Demjén, Hungarian, plays Old Kentucky Home 
on a cornet, solus. It is the big moment... .”’ 

The ‘“‘great power house” marked an achievement 
very similar in its evolution to that of the bridge 
itself. While the difficulties of bridge construction 
were at their height, Himler opened negotiations 
with the local power company for a supply of elec- 
tricity. The company is controlled by resident coal 
operators of the district and they were naturally 
not over-anxious to help out their new competitor. 
Still terms were proffered. The company demanded 
from Himler an advance of $60,000 to improve its 


equipment. Himler agreed to pay it, but stipulated 
that the contract had to be filled within a certain 
length of time. Weeks passed, and he was informed 
that arrangements could not be completed by the 
date set. Himler at once broke off negotiations and 
proceeded to erect his own power plant. He had 
no cash—the bridge absorbed every penny. An 
associate suggested the construction of a small 
power house at a cost of $20,000. 

“T am not building for the present, but for the 
future,’ was his characteristic answer. A small 
plant would become inadequate within two or three 
years. Money was dug up and a power plant, with 
every piece of machinery in duplicate for emergen- 
cies, was erected at an expense of $150,000. 

Up to last July the capital of the concern repre- 
sented 5,000 shares of $100 each, held by 1,500 
individual stockholders. Himler himself holds but 
2 or 3 per cent of the shares; the rest is held by 
miners in such small lots that no less than 450 
individual holders of the largest lots are necessary 
to form a majority of 51 per cent. A board of 
eleven directors is elected by the yearly convention. 
With the exception of Himler, president, general 
manager and mine superintendent, and Eugene Lang, 
a young Hungarian business man working for a 
salary, who is secretary and treasurer, the directors 
are all common miners. The net receipts are di- 
vided in three equal parts. One part is issued as a 
dividend on the 5,000 shares. The second part is 
paid out as a bonus to the miners who are actually 
employed at Himlerville. At present they number 
120—mostly stockholders, naturally, and from five 
to ten newcomers are added weekly from a long 
waiting list of stockholders. The bonus is issued 
in equal portions regardless of the number of shares 
held by individuals. The third part is joined to the 
reserve capital. 

When the convention of the cooperatives met last 
July at Himlerville, and Himler rendered account 
of his stewardship, the 600 delegates representing 
2,975 votes unanimously raised the capital of 
$500,000 to $2,000,000, and decided on the open- 
ing of two new mines, in addition to the one already 
in operation. 
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In addition to the 3,000 acres originally leased, 
options are held by the cooperatives on 7,000 acres 
of coal land owned by the Berger estate, Cincinnati, 
and about 5,000 acres held by various small owners. 
There is room, moreover, for further development 
in the direction of 27,000 acres owned by the Ken- 
tucky Byproduct Coal Company and other vast 
tracts near by. 

The coal at the original mine is five feet high and 
of excellent quality. The roof is exceptionally firm, 
rendering unnecessary the dangerous and expensive 
posting. [he equipment of the mine is strictly up 
to date. There is a tipple, with a daily capacity of 
3,000 tons, built of steel at a cost of $100,000. It 
sorts the coal through three screens into different 
sizes. The dump is constructed so that the cars 
can be turned without being uncoupled. The shaft, 
or perpendicular entrance to the mine, is 76 feet 
deep and lined with concrete. The slope, carved 
in solid rock to a depth of 60 feet at an angle of 45 
degrees, has room for an elevator, a supply track 
and a stairway. Before the slope was completed 
10,000 tons of coal were brought to the surface 
through the airshaft, to be burnt at the power plant 
or sold for local consumption. ‘There are Goodman 
“short wall” machines of the newest type to cut the 
coal; like all other machinery they are operated by 
electricity, and high power electric drills are in- 
stalled. A large number of cars, of a capacity of 
two tons each, conveys the coal to the tipple. 

Himlerville is a planned community. Some of 
the miners with families will own their homes; others 
lease the company houses; single ones live at a reg- 


A DREAM COME TRUE 


Against unbelievable odds Martin Himler bridged the Tug River from West Virginia into 
Kentucky and made bossible Himlerville and the Himler mine 
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ular bachelor hotel: The cottages contain two | 
rooms of 131% by 15 feet each and two of 11% by | 
1§ feet each, all rooms having two windows each; | 
kitchens and bath room with tub and shower and | 
hot water supply; plastered floors; heating by gas | 
and clectricity as well as two open fireplaces for 4 
coal and wood; front and back porch. Everything | 
is of fireproof material. 

Each house has a little flower garden in front, | 
vegetable patch and accommodation in the rear for |) 
cows, pigs and poultry. Beside these standardized |) 
houses men may build their own homes according |) 
to taste; but it is noteworthy that the old frame |) 
dwellings purchased from natives are always sup- |). 
planted by more ambitious and hygienic structures. | 
There is a headquarters building, housing the offices |) 
of the company in the upper story and a general | 
store in the lower. The latter sells everything | 
from chewing tobacco to millinery and magazines. 
It has its own refrigerating plant and a rest room | 
for women. The cooperative, however, permits the |) 
operation of individual stores for profit. | 

The evils, moral and hygienic, of the boarding |) 
house system are countered by the erection of a | 
bachelor’s hotel, equipped with baths. There is a |) 
two-story club house, containing a library with the |) 
best of classic and modern English and Hungarian |) 
literature and scientific reference works; an audi- } 
torium, seating eight hundred, for amateur theatri- 
cals (in which Hungarians excel) and movies. In | 
addition there is a billiard room and a meeting hall, | 
which also serves as ball room. ‘There is a great | 

(Continued on page 187) 


The war was over before prohibi- 
tion was on; and past wars lose 
their kick. So the liquor men went 
on about their business which was 
more than ordinarily good. It is 
. two years and a half since the law 
' and the liquor business have come to grips. The 
Struggle has had its effect on both. They are not 
pretty to look at. The law has been getting the 


re Or FE blamed prohibition on the war. 
\\ 


qually demoralized, yet thrives on a hectic in- 
crement of illicit profit. 

_ The general effect upon the bystander is an open 
question that each may settle for himself. 

__ It should be understood that this discussion is 
aie at Pennsylvania which was not dry territory 
before prohibition became national. In fact, on the 
Anti-Saloon League map it was inked in with the 


in the state. There were a lot of them but not 
enough. Every two years when the legislature met 


_ the local optionists marched to the state capitol with 
local option bill, attended its funeral and 


with them, and for a time the noise and confusion 
at the capitol sounded almost like a dry victory, but 
it wasn’t. The funeral occurred according to sched- 
ule. And the liquor men were fiercely triumphant. 
_ They were never better equipped and organized and 
never more confident of their strength. 

_ But the drys outflanked them by way of Wash- 


- 


“To persuade them to*take™ their salary” 


Beating About the Prohibition Bush 


By T. HENRY WALNUT 


First came the War Prohibition Act in November, 
1918, which prohibited the sale for beverage pur- 
poses of distilled spirits, and beer, ale, wine and 
other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors. Follow- 
ing close on its heels came the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and a numbing sense of futility settled upon 
the liquor business. 

The War Prohibition Act was to become effective 
July 1, 1919; the Constitutional amendment on 
January 16, 1920. 


New in Philadelphia there had been built up a 
well organized association of retail liquor 
dealers including in its membership some 1,500 of 
the more than 1,800 licensed proprietors. They 
were a powerful body, accustomed to wielding great 
influence within the city and the state. As these 
things came to pass outside their ken, they inter- 
viewed their lawyers and received abstruse consola- 
tion. July 1, 1919, approached and their committee 
called on the United States attorney. They dis- 
cussed the coming disaster as a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist might discuss the coming of the end of the 
world. Consciously they believed what they read 
and were told. Subconsciously they were certain it 
couldn’t be. Something was sure to happen. ‘The 
Supreme Court inspired them with a vague and pro- 
found faith. 

The spokesman for the committee was a lean 
gray-haired man with a glint to his eye. He had 
dealt with the district attorney many times during 
the war when the question was how to keep the men 
in uniform from strong liquor. In those days he 
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had professed a sincere and patriotic desire to co- 
operate and had supported his words by deeds. The 
regulations voluntarily adopted by the saloon keep- 
ers were exacting and rather scrupulously complied 
with. He had a broader vision than most of his 
followers. He recognized that the liquor business 
was in a critical position, and that strict observance 
during the war was a possible aid to salvation. 

It was now in line with his previous policy to call 
upon his followers to stick by the law, even at the 
cost of a temporary total extinction of their busi- 
ness. He expressed himself as conceiving of the 
members of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
as a group of the most law abiding citizens in the 
commonwealth and proudly assured the district at- 
torney that every member of the association pro- 
posed shutting down tight at midnight of June 30, 
1919. The committee that accompanied him and 
listened to the’ exposition of their law abiding quali- 
ties displayed a marked lack of enthusiasm. 

The proposition was staggering even after he 
gave his reasons: 


It’s this way. I’m no prohibitionist. Don’t get me 
wrong on that. But we believe in living up to the law. 
I’ve a wife and family, and no liking for going to jail. We're 
all together on that. ‘This country wants its prohibition and 
its liquor too. The crowd will drink our liquor one day, and 
sit in the jury box the next and turn us into jail birds, and 
the judge, God bless him, will give us six months, and slip 
back into his chambers to take a nip. No sir, this law must 
be changed. If this country says “dry” we’ll give it to ’em 
dry. That will bring quick action and we need it. 


It was dazzlingly simple and logical, and set you 
wondering as to what would happen in the wet 
versus dry debate, if his plan could be tried for six 
months. But of course it never was tried. We in- 
sist on a dash of liquor with our prohibition. Never- 
theless, under due persuasion, the Law Abiding As- 
sociation of Liquor Dealers resolved to be good, but 
their resolution was a poor vessel and after a day 
began to leak badly. In three weeks the bottom fell 
out and the saloon doors of Philadelphia were 
swinging as before. At that particular time a heated 
discussion was being carried on by learned lawyers 
over the parsing of a sentence relating to beer. The 
courts parsed the sentence in various ways in ac- 
cordance with their respective leanings, and the 
saloon keepers, seizing on the confusion, and regard- 
less of grammar, sold beer at so much per stein. 

As their discouraged leader pointed out, beer 
wasn’t enough, and they all had to sell something 
stronger to make a profit. In this way the Law 
Abiding Association was led from the path of 
rectitude. 


S° the arrests began and continued. They shortly 
became rather perfunctory matters. They pro- 
ceeded somewhat like this: Agents Jones and Brown 
enter the saloon of John Harrigan and order 
two winks of tea, which are covertly transferred into 
small bottles conveniently carried. Mr. Harrigan, 
worth perhaps fifty thousand dollars, is functioning 
through Pat, the bartender. Warrants are duly is- 


sued for Pat and Mr. Harrigan. The United States | 
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marshal’s office, being strictly up to date, telephon 
Mr. Harrigan, ‘““There’s a warrant here for y 
and for your bartender.” ‘All right,” says M 
Harrigan. “I'll be down tomorrow.’’ So in 
comes, stout and prosperous looking, very brisk ar 
indignant; also insistent that his matter be taken 
up promptly, as his midday restaurant rush wi 
begin soon. He fingers an elaborate. gold watch} 
chain. He sniffs at two thousand dollars bail, sign 
for his bartender, waives a hearing; he assure: 
everybody that no law can take his property awai 
from him. He is sure the Supreme Court or so 
body will ultimately have the sense to say so, and) 
away he goes, back to_his business. Sometimes the 
defendants stay for a hearing and fight. Then hel 
bitterness of their defiance sticks out all over them.) 
The saloon keepers were law abiding all right but} 
they selected the laws they would abide by. | 

In September, when Mr. Harrigan and Pat come} 
to trial, it is revealed that the two fingers of reddish} 
brown liquid i in the little glasses along the bar was| 
concentrated essence of cherry juice (non- alcoholic) 
retailing at fifty cents per drink and diluted with} 
water after drinking. ‘he whisky produced by the 
agents had, it seems, been served out of Pat’s private) 
bottle reserved for medicinal purposes, and had} 
been sold on the earnest plea of illness. There are| | 
at least six reputable looking citizens of the vicinage) 
who had been present (drinking light beer) upon} 
this critical occasion and these corroborate Pat's} 
story to the remotest particular. The jury disagrees. 

There were a number of such cases tried during 
the term, with the conclusion that bootblacks selling) 
liquor. on the side, and speak-easy restaurant 
proprietors were looked upon with disfavor; but 
licensed saloon keepers were still licensed saloon} 
keepers. ; 

In the very early days customers found in ei 
saloon were subpoenaed. This practice was later 
discountinued. ‘They were not sure-fire witnesses. 
One gentleman with a charming inflection sa 
through a hearing with smoldering indignation. 
“Did you buy: liquor at the defendant’s saloon?” he| 
was asked. “Sure and I bought a few drops of | 
wine, and I’d like to see the man that can a | 
to that.” 

“Sure and ’twas naught but a trifle of Irish cham- 
pagne,” cried a newspaper man, and there was @ 
loud rapping for order. 

The government had a lone hand to play; always 
has had for that matter. There are no volunteer 
witnesses. Plenty of complaints anonymous and 
otherwise, but it seems to be bad form even for 
the wife whose husband’s wages go to the saloon 
to speak about it in the publicity of a nibition At 

During the period of the first War Prohibition Act 
which lasted until October 28, 1919, the United 
States Department of Justice had undertaken 
forcement through its investigating bureau. The 
population of the district covered from Philadelphia) 
was five million. There were six men at work o 
drying up that population. They did a fair dave 
work; but to look for definite results was pre 
posterous. It was like eating soup with a fork. 


i 


" 
| a first period of prohibition passed when the 
T Volstead Act became a law on October 28. 1919. 
he Department of Justice laid down its burden 
vith relief and the collector of internal revenue 
emporarily assumed it. (The new Prohibition 
"Sureau was to come into existence with constitu- 
onal prohibition January 16, 1920.) A squad of 
leputy collectors was assigned to the work. They 
BS were called into conference with the 
United States attorney and listened to 
a discussion of the law. Looking 
them over they were good material 
for any meeting except a dry one. 
- Their jovial irreverence 
was close to the surface. 
But one elderly man was 
sternly attentive. He was 
a thirsty soul by com- 
mon repute and some 
one whispered a joc- 
ular suggestion in his 
ear—a suggestion that 
he scorned. 
Turned loose he did 


business at a prodigi- 


“, .. whether the stuff flew out of the 
nindow” 4 


us rate for two weeks, when it was discovered that 
for each case he brought in he was bought off in 
Our, with anything from five to fifty dollars. By 
great wheedling and cajoling some six saloon keep- 
rs were herded into court. (They protested they 
dn’t like courts anyhow.) And this energetic agent 
Went to Atlanta. As a deputy remarked about a year 
Tater, “That old boy was a pioneer, but a piker.” 
The collector’s squad turned up cases with some 

egularity, but it was a temporary assignment for 
them and they professed great satisfaction when it 
terminated. Perhaps, as some suggested, they did 
ot realize its possibilities. 
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W ITH the Eighteenth Amendment came the real 
system of prohibition. On paper it was un- 
beatable. Every drop of the liquor in storage was 
under lock and key to be released only upon proper 
authority to proper persons. The manufacture and 
smuggling of liquor was suppressed and the sale for 
beverage purposes barred. The most ardent dry 
could ask no more. The only flaw in the thing was 
that it didn’t work. 

Why it didn’t, of course, we may all answer 
broadly, but the particulars are of marvelous com- 
plexity and vivid with raw color. 

With the new law and the new regulations the 
permit division of the prohibition office assumed an 
importance greater perhaps than that of the enforce- 
ment squad and this will be dealt with later. The 
simplest way to show how the system operated is 
to take up the enforcement division first. It is 
probably the less spectacular of the two. 

They were a good lot, those prohibition agents, 
if you looked at them the right way. Some had been 
transferred from various branches of the govern- 
ment service that were going out of business or were 
cutting their force as the work incident to the war 
subsided. Others came in from outside. Many 
were young fellows in their early twenties who had 
no past records. Others had engaged in many oc- 
cupations ranging from horse racing and prize fight- 
ing to the ministry. 

They started out bravely enough. And immedi- 
ately trouble broke loose. They hadn't the tact to 
use authority. ‘That comes only with experience. 
Their raids became free-for-all fights followed by 
warrants for assault and battery. But that was a 
condition of brief duration. Amicable relations be- 
tween ‘“‘the business” and the law were soon restored 
and matters sauntered along for a time. But after 
a while the corridors of the post office building were 
full of stories. 

A stout little man who did business with saloon 
keepers had a few confidential statements to make. 
He tallied up fifty agents and remarked that ten 
were playing the game on the level. Later he cut 
it to five; then:to two. There he stopped. It was 
a great relief. There was always the chance that 
the man before you was one of the impeccable two. 
He added, ‘“Those boys on $1,700 a vear are rolling 
the bones for a hundred dollars a throw, and the 
disbursing clerk has to chase ’em for weeks to per- 
suade them to take their salary.” 

There were stories about seized liquor coming 
into the post office building and going out again as 
promptly; and other stories of evidence lost, of 
dates and circumstances forgotten, and sly whisper- 
ings that nobody was being arrested except those 
who would not pay tribute. Most of the stories 
were told in a half jocular way. The agents them- 
selves joked about it. 

“T never have a bit of trouble,” said one agent. 
“When I arrive on the premises and the proprietor 
begins to get fussed up, I say, “Good morning, old 
chap, don’t get scared. Just take the old bicycle 
down off the wall and beat it to the bank. Every- 
thing will be all right!” 
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Somewhere high up in the old post office building 
was the seizure room where the seized liquor was 
stored. Presumably it was marked, arranged and 
tabulated. What actually happened to it no one 
can tell, for after about a year of operation the story 
went out that there had been a huge robbery; two 
hundred thousand dollars of seized liquor had been 
made off with. ‘The cynical ones stuck their tongues 
in their cheeks and casually wondered ‘‘whether the 
stuff flew out of the window.” Perhaps their doubts 
were justified. The perpetrator of the robbery was 
never found. How he got past the guards and down 
four flights of stairs was never explained. 

So it came about that within a year there was a 
general spirit of distrust and a demoralization of 
enforcement. It was a matter of bewilderment that 
a dry law could live in surroundings so universally 
wet. 


NCIDENTAL to this process, the sober dignity 
and the integrity of purpose that had character- 
ized the federal administration of law had gone 
completely. The men in the older services—the 


customs, the post office and the internal revenue—. 


were seriously affected. They were men who started 
with the government young and remained often until 
they died. They lived modestly, paid their bills and 
were respected. They did their work with a 
scrupulous honesty and a careful persistency. The 
new order altered this conception. 

There was no group of investigators to act as a 
check on the prohibition office. The Special Intel- 
ligence Unit of the Internal Revenue had not yet 
begun to function actively and the investigators of 
the Department of Justice kept their hands off upon 
the principle that the Prohibition Bureau should 
clean up its own mess. 

The investigators of the Department of Justice 
did, however, concern themselves with an incidental 
species of offences which grew up in the business. 
The pickings were reputed to be so fat and easy 
with the fellows carrying real badges that the 
manufacture of fake badges was encouraged and 
bands of men accoutred in tin plate, carrying cards 
purporting to establish their connection with the 
much-to-be-desired service, and duly prepared with 
pseudo subpoenas and search warrants much more 
imposing then the real ones, wandered through the 
city, preying on persons whose relations with the 
law were such as to make complaint a delicate mat- 
ter. These fake agents stole liquor or took it by 
force; they blutfed, threatened and wheedled money 
out of their victims all under the majestic arm of 
the law. 

Sometimes lurid glimpses were secured of what 
was going on, but only occasionally, for most of the 
victims suffered in silence. The story of one man 
is typical. His name in the indictment ran some- 
thing like this: Phillip King, alias King High, alias 
Frisco Legs, alias and again alias, usually known as 
Frisco; and his story told in something of the 
vernacular would be put this way: 
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js eae had lived high in New York, the big burg,|) . 
for a matter of six weeks; then he had a hunch.) 
Frisco played his hunches so he came back tol) 
Philadelphia to go over some easy pickings. 1% 
As a first step he met up with Benny Satinski in} 
Benny’s uncle’s barber shop, where Benny hung out} 
most of the time. Benny was big and soft and white. |) 
He liked things easy. At that time he was a sales-|_ 
man for the bootlegging firm of Jew Brennan and } 
Tough Johnny, who were customers of a bigger firm|) 
of bootleggers with a front of legitimacy who were\) 
purported to stand in close to the big chaps in thej) 
prohibition office. Benny sold whiskey and whites |) 
(alcohol) for a paltry commission of two dollars|) 
a gallon, and he had-a-hunger for easy money. Sojy 
he listened to Frisco. | 
After the preliminaries had been disposed of, ie 
Benny remarked that he had just sold five drums of |) 
whites to a Wop with a bottling place up in the| 
northeast, who was cutting the stuff four ways, add- |) 
ing a dose of color and selling it for whiskey. The} 
goods had been delivered a day or two before. So} 
they called in Moxie, the teamster, who remembered, | 


for a consideration, that he had dumped the five | 
drums in a stable back of the bottling plant-and coy- | 
ered it up with straw. After which Frisco confided 7 
further in Benny that as times changed manners | 
must change too. The cops were getting so wise |) 
now that, if they caught a fellow at work, they | 
either broke uv his business or demanded a divvy, | 
depending on the kind of cops they were. “But you | 
see if you have a regular prohibition guy with you |) 
and a cop horns in, he can call up headquarters and | 
get identified and the cop can’t do a thing.” 

So Benny obliged again with a prohibition agent |} 
guaranteed to be a regular guy, who listened to the } 
story, and secretly telephoned it in to the Depart- | 
ment of Justice, (which is the way it came to be | 
known). Thereafter two Department of Justice | 
agents, introduced as regular fellers, joined the } 
party. Frisco led them to the bottling establish- 
ment ‘‘in the northeast.” 4 

The proprietor’s wife, Mrs. Warshaw, was alone. | 
She was a shapeless woman with a round face, her | 
hair hidden under a white knit cap. She denied hayv- | 
ing any liquor. Frisco, embodiment of law and | 
order, cursed her for a liar. She broke down and |} 
cried, but still persisted. She had a way of crying | 
and stopping with scarcely a change of expression. | 
Frisco went to the stable, overturned some straw | 
and revealed the five drums. She wept harder. | 
Frisco demanded a thousand dollars, or he’d tak 
the stuff, take her man away from her and put him> 
in jail. She insisted she had no money. She wailed 
like a banshee, and a police officer came into the 
store to inquire into the fuss. He was convinced 
against his will that it was none of his business and } 
went out again. The dispute between the weeping | 
woman and Frisco went on. It lasted nearly 
two hours. She finally gathered some four hundred 
dollars. He almost cried with indignation; he 
wanted a “gram” ($1,000), he wanted a “gram.” 
But at last he took the money and went out cursing. 


en the others broke the news to him that the 
lieutenant at the station house was on to the game 
vand had sent word that he wanted a “divvy.” It 
as a hard blow to Frisco and he complained the 
more bitterly. An idea struck him and he slipped 
into a booth and telephoned for a truck. ‘‘We’ll see 
and then come back and take the 
bie So they saw the looey and Frisco started on his 
7 Ex. through various jails en route to 
anta. 
The prohibition agents fell heir to the five drums 
. of treasure trove, and the lady in the white cap 
iled harder than ever. The subsequent wander- 
E of that five drums of whites and the struggles 
ident to it are another story. ‘The bitterness of 
‘risco’s friends, the threats and the gun-play over 
l rats who squealed, make still another. 

_ It is small wonder that none of the players in the 
ame invoked the rules of the law. It was all out 
of bounds, with every man for himself. 

_A lawyer who represented the underworld re- 
Barked on the situation. He closed one eye, 
pat through his teeth and sighed that business was 
ery bad. The good thieves were growing fat and 
azy. ‘The dips, the stick-up men, the second story 
guys, even the dope peddlers were going into the 

liquor business, where the pickings were soft and no 
one had the silly law to fall back on. 


The Lord said, 
“Say, We’ es 
But I shook my head, 
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the floor and shouted about it. 
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Eee a year and a half we had this melodrama of 
lawlessness. [here seemed to be no popular 
support for prohibition; nearly every one who was 
party to the machinery of enforcement, was, at 
best, complacent on the subject of liquor. Those 
who played the game straight schooled themselves 
against growing excited over it. There was one 
official who tried to stop the traffic. He started 
sensibly enough with what came to him; then he 
grew interested; one case led to another. The next 
led somewhere else. Shortly he sat in the middle 
of a web reaching up and down and crosswise. He 
grew desperate trying to master it all. He walked 
After a while they 
put him in bed and he conversed with pink monkeys 
on his bed post. He was finally cured. Now he does 
his day’s work, but lets the country ride its own gait. 

During this period the saloon keeper grad- 
ually faded into the background; the cases that 
came into court were scratchy little ones against 
operators of illicit stills, small speak-easy pro- 
prietors, fake prohibition agents and the like. Back 
of them and back of the saloon keepers in an un- 
explored land were men who acted as sublimated 
middlemen and according to repute never made less 
than a million dollars a year. How they did it was 
not evident until later when we took the back off 
the watch and caught a glimpse of the works. That 
is the subject of my next article. 


Pronouns 
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: Hid my hands tight behind my back, and said, 


Stubbornly, 
R ; LS a? 


The Lord said, 
“Say, ‘We , we 


\ But I'fooked upon them, grimy and all awry— 
Myself in all those twisted shapes? Ah, no! 
Distastefully I turned my head away, 


Persisting, 
“They.” 


The Lord said, 
a “Say, We’ fe 
j And I, 
y At last, 
Richer by a hoard 
Of years and tears, 


Looked in their eyes and found the heavy word 
That bent my neck and bowed my head: 
Like a shamed schoolboy then I mumbled low, 


sh “We, 
pin Lord.” 


The red tape 


Drawn by Cesare fer the SURVEY GRAPHIC 


THE AMERICAN “LAOCOON” 
of the naturalization courts takes the place of Poseidon’s entangling serpents in this modern version 


re Ben BAB BD. —— 


=| many an immigrant who wishes to 
Regy]| throw in his lot with this republic, 
<46| naturalization must present itself as 
x Kus a kind of steeple-chase, with three 
Wg e\ f 
(s2eanse)) hurdles to jump and an unseen ar- 
| aS <p biter stuck off somewhere who may 
ae finally declare the race lost anyway 
because the rider didn’t cock his cap at the correct 
angle or carry a rabbit’s foot in his pocket. 

_ The first hurdle is put up by the clerk of the court, 
_ the second by the naturalization examiner, the third 
by the judge. The unseen arbiter is the Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization in Washington. 
_ The clerk fills out your papers for you. First, 
your declaration of intention, or “first paper,’ and 
‘then your petition for naturalization. If he gets 
them wrong, down you go. 

__ The examiner examines your papers, and you, and 
your witnesses, your certificate of arrival, your de- 
positions if you have any, your neighbors if he wants 
to, your sisters, your cousins and your aunts, your 
record in the old country, and anything else that he 
thinks might add a cubit to the stature of his hurdle, 
and if you don’t jump high and straight, he gets you. 
The judge’s hurdle, as a rule, is a bit lower, but 
not always. 
“Ride with an idle whip, ride with an unused 
heel,” and it’s quite possible you'll wish you hadn't. 
_ Remember the judge in Ohio who would require 
| twenty years’ residence in this country before nat- 
uralization, and then admit only the heads of fam- 
ilies. And His Honor of Arkansas, who avowedly 
_ “construes everything against the applicant,” and 
would admit a German under no conditions until he 
had been here fifty years. 
_ However, we’ll say you’ve jumped the hurdles put 
up by the three of them. You stick your certificate 
_ of naturalization into your pocket and canter off into 

e pleasant fields of citizenship, with the band play- 
ing rhe Star Spangled Banner. But alas, the rab- 
bit’s foot! 
Just as you’ve had time to forget your perils and 
ire becoming accustomed to the purer air of your 
y estate, the commissioner back~in Washington 
discovers something. There’s a piece of paper called 
a certificate of arrival. Every alien coming here 
after 1906 has to have one. It shows where he got 
off the boat and when. If he hasn’t got it, he isn’t 
really here. When he applies for naturalization it 
must be attached to his petition, at the time the peti- 
ion is filed. The commissioner has found out that 
yours wasn’t. It was attached afterwards, in the 
plainest sort of contravention of the first line of the 
fourth paragraph of the second subdivision of Sec- 
‘tion Four of the Act of Congress Approved June 
29, 1906. 

_ With all their getting, clerk, examiner and judge 


Red, White and Blue Tape 
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who let you canter off so blithely, hadn’t got under- 
standing of the importance of a point like that. 

You are haled before a wiser judge. The matter 
is explained by a chief examiner. Your naturaliza- 
tion certificate is taken from you.’ It is made quite 
clear at last that you didn’t win that race; you lost it. 

Because you didn’t carry a rabbit’s foot. At any 
rate, that’s all the sense their explanations will make 
to you. And to some of the rest of us. 

And probably in the meantime the seven-year 
limitation of your first paper has expired, so that 
even if you have the stomach to try again, you won't 
be allowed to for at least two years more. 

If you are going to try again, if, in spite of her 
most egregious faults, you have that tough attach- 
ment for America that inheres, thank God, in a good 
many of our foreign-born, there’s a book now in the 
press called Americans by Choice that may interest 
you. It is an honest, comprehensive and intelligent 
study by John Palmer Gavit of the three hurdles and 
the unseen arbiter. It will explain to the spilled just 
how it happened, to the rabbit’s-footless the ra- 
tionale of the rabbit’s foot, and to the general public 
pretty much everything there is to know about na- 
turalization. It will present the results of a survey 
of conditions surrounding naturalization and polli- 
tical life in the United States undertaken by Mr. 
Gavit for the Americanization Study of the Car- 
negie Corporation. Sections of Mr. Gavit’s statis- 
tical chapters in which he disposes of the myth 
that the ‘‘newer” immigration does not care to be 
assimilated have already appeared in SURVEY 
GrapuHic. I welcome the opportunity to inter- 
pret his findings as to naturalization procedure, the 
country over, in the light of my own experience. 

For ten years I was a member of a hurdle repair 
gang. ‘There are eleven of them in the country. 
They have headquarters at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco and Seattle. 
Mine was the’ Denver gang. For half of the ten 
years I had charge of it, as chief examiner. My 
business was to look after the hurdles on the 164 
naturalization courses in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming and a part of Idaho. 

We measured the hurdles with a red tape line. 
The feet on that red tape line are the naturalization 
laws passed by Congress. Its inches are the written 
decisions of the higher courts. Its half-inches are 
the regulations of the secretary of labor. Its quar- 
ter-inches, eighth-, sixteenth-, thirty-second- and 
sixty-fourth-inches are the rulings of the commis- 
sioner of naturalization. 

To talk about sixty-fourth-inch rulings sounds like 


1See, for example, In re Liberman, 193 Federal Reporter, 301. 
2 Americans by Choice, John Palmer Gavit, Survey Graruic for March, 
1922. 
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splitting hairs, doesn’t it? . Well, that’s what it was 
like. Here’s a sixty-fourth-inch ruling: 

That an alien could not truthfully claim to have 
“resided continuously within the United States five 
years,” if during those five years he stepped across 
the bridge at Niagara and bought a sandwich, or 
walked over from El Paso to Juarez to look at a 
bull fight. It wasn’t worded like that, but that's 
what it meant. 

It was so extreme that the commissioner himself 
expected the judges to disregard it. He wanted them 
to disregard it. But he felt that he had to put it on 
his red tape line. About the only authority Con- 
gress had given him on this and many other points 
was obstructive. 
and handed it on to his examiners. His hundred 
and forty odd examiners made great show of meas- 


WHAT THE: JUDGES SAY 
Answers of the Naturalizing Judges of the Country to the Questionnaire Sent to Them by the 
Carnegie Americanization Study: 


THE JUDGES on the whole believe that the pres- 

ent law requires no drastic amendment in principle; | 

they believe that the naturalizing function should 
remain with the courts, should not be confined to the 
federal courts, and should be exercised in the open court- 
room as it is at present. And this notwithstanding the 
fact that the function adds materially to the burden of 
ordinary litigation. 


and their witnesses the judges are in the main liberal 

and humane, judging of absence during the five years 
probationary period chiefly with regard to the occasion 
for the absence and the continuing intention to become an 
American citizen and the witnesses’ knowledge of the 
petitioner by the practical facts of the case. 


2 IN THE matter of attitude toward both petitioners 


AN OVERWHELMING majority of the judges 
, favor mitigation of the technicalities now surround- 
ing the proceeding, by permitting the substitution of 
witnesses and the supplying of evidence to convince the 
court by means of depositions covering portions of the 
period of residence within the state in which the petition 
is filed. It may be added that very many of the judges 
would accept testimony of the same character as that 
which they would receive in any other sort of proceeding 
before the court to establish any fact. 
4 * proof of ability to read the English language; some 
require also ability to write it—although the law re- 
quires only ability to speak it. There is a marked weight 
of opinion in favor of requiring reading—some also ad- 
vocate writing—even among the judges who do not now 
require it because the present law does not require it. 
The judges are about evenly divided as to the desirability 
of a uniform educational test. Most of those who op- 
pose it emphasize the fact that in the selection of citizens 
character and general reputation are more important than 
book learning; that a bad man is made only the more 
dangerous by education. A majority of the judges would 
favor a required course of instruction and would accept 
as prima facie evidence of intellectual fitness a school cer- 
. tificate of the successful completion of such a course. In- 
creasingly such certificates are, in fact, accepted by courts 
all over the country. 


A MAJORITY of the judges require of petitioners 
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So he put it on his red tape line 


uring their hurdles with it and jacking them up am 
other sixty-fourth inch if they sagged, and them 4= 
handed it on to the fourteen hundred and fifty }- 
judges. And about fourteen hundred and forty-five }) 
of the judges said, “Oh, hell!” and threw it into the }}: 
waste basket, sighing with relief because it was th ° 
kind of thing they could say “Oh, hell!” about. Bu 
the other five didn’t fully understand the grea 1 
American game of passing the buck, and they tow ok 
it and ditched a few more aliens with it. q 

It’s the ditched that I remember. They make th 
pages of Mr. Gavit’s book leap into life. I see thea 
sticking their heads through all its paragraphs. 

The question of who is a white person, for 
example—an extremely vexatious one for a while te 
judges and examiners alike, to say nothing of the 
varicolored applicants for citizenship themselves- 


THE JUDGES are emphatically opposed to the 

5 , abolition of the declaration of intention, the ratio of 

expressions in the negative being approximately three 

to one. The declaration is regarded by the judges of the 

"widest experience as having a moral value of great im- 

portance, and as affording indispensable notice to the 

government and the public of the alien’s intention to 
apply for “active membership.” 


WITH regard to married women, the judges are 

, two-to-one in favor of permitting their naturaliza- 
tion as individuals, regardless of the action of their 
husbands, and nearly as much so in favor of reserving to 
American-born women their citizenship notwithstanding 
their marriage to aliens. -As regards the latter point, 
most of those expressing themselves in the affirmative in- 
sert the proviso that the woman must continue her domi- 


cile in this country. 


OPINION is in the negative as regards naturaliza- 
¢ tion of “any individual personally fit, regardless of 
race or color.” Most of the judges interpret the 
question as applying to Chinese and Japanese. A south- 
ern judge holds that “since citizenship has been granted to 
the African race, there is no reason for withholding it 
from any other.” Those who vote in the affirmative do so 
on the ground that even membership in the Mongolian 
racial groups should not exclude persons who can show 
personal fitness for citizenship; nevertheless the vote in 
the negative is more than two to one. 


THE JUDGES are not clear with regard to the 
8 « suggestion of a standard test for all prospective 
voters, native or foreign-born, by which even native 
Americans at the age of twenty-one years should pass at 
least the same examinations as an alien applicant before 
being armed with the ballot. Nevertheless, nearly two to 


one of those who spoke on that point favor the establish- 
ment of such a test. 


MILITARY naturalization is the subject of grave 
doubt. The vote is about evenly divided—a shade 

* toward the negative—but nearly as many judges are 
doubtful or non-committal as are either favorable or op- 
posed to the measure. It should be said, however, that 
those most emphatically satisfied with what was done in 
this regard (during the war period) are those who had 


the most experience with it. 
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"points itself up on a grave and courteous Hindu, a 
university graduate and a successful business man. 


x 


_ He wanted to know whether he could be naturalized. 
If he could not he didn’t want to apply. He wanted 
to spare himself the discomfort of public branding 
as non-white and unfit. 
_ But no one could tell him: Hindus were being 
_maturalized in some courts and rejected in others. 
_The Naturalization Service had instructions to op- 
pose him, and told him that. But the judge, who 
alone could settle the matter, wouldn’t rule in ad- 
_vance. It wasn’t judicial. So he had to file a peti- 
tion. And then come with his witnesses to the chief 
_ examiner’s office. And then wait four months. And 
_ then bring his witnesses to the hearing and sit there 
; ell day. And then the judge rejected him, legally 
nd publicly, in open court. And his non-whiteness 


BYESs applicant for citizenship—including the wives 
who now are swept in regardless of their own fitness 
by the naturalization of their husbands, or kept out by 
their rejection or failure to apply—should be considered 
in the light of his own personal character and record of 
behavior during the preliminary period of residence here. 
And character and behavior should be proved as any other 
material facts are proved: by preponderance of evidence. 
The present practice is quite otherwise. The whole pro- 
cedure would be revolutionized if the applicant was re- 
quired or permitted to produce a body of reasonable and 
competent evidence sufficient to convince the court or its 
representative assigned to take the testimony. His neigh- 
bors, employer, his pastor; the school teacher, his fellow 
workmen, by word of mouth or affidavit—in short, all 
those who know what sort of person he (or she) has been 
during the five years of required residence—could readily 
satisfy the court as to the essential fact. The judges 
themselves in most cases would welcome this change. As 
it is now, the whole business is wound up with red tape, 
and thousands of persons have been excluded on the flim- 
| _ siest technical grounds, simply because the evidence pre- 
sented to the court must be, in the typical case, that of 
two witnesses, only two, and the same two, throughout 
the whole proceeding. If anything can be found amiss 
with these or either of them, the application must be 
rejected. 


| Wee ee might have been the merits, real or 
imaginary, of the hair-splitting, meticulous policy 
which has governed the operations of our naturalization 
j system since the Act of 1906 swept into ancient history 
; the scandals of the previous years, that policy was effec- 
| tively junked during the war. Since the beginning of the 
_ fiscal year 1918-1919, under the operation of the military 
naturalization plan, more aliens have been naturalized on 
the sole ground that they were in the war service—prac- 
i tically without regard to race, declaration of intention, 
j previous residence, educational or moral qualifications— 
| __ than the ordinary naturalizations of any year since the 
) _ beginning of the present system. These are direct admis- 
{ sions; we have no means of knowing how many “deri- 
vative” citizens these soldiers and sailors carried in with 
them or have made by marriage to alien women since 
their naturalization. ; 
This wholesale letting down of all the bars, however 
mecessary and innocuous it may be deemed, at least has 
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and ineligibility were advertised throughout the part 
of the country in which he did business by newspaper 
stories that included his photograph. 

And in the same district we admitted an African 
cook who had come ashore six years before from a 
sailing vessel. 

As Mr. Gavit says: 


The naturalization law of 1870 limited naturalization to 
“aliens being free white persons; and to aliens of African 
nativity and to persons of African descent.” . . . Congress 
never has enacted a clear definition of the term “white per- 
son”; and needless confusion has existed. Hawaiians, Af- 
ghans, Chinese, Syrians, Turks and Fiji Islanders, all have 
been admitted by some courts and excluded by others. The 
commissioner of naturalization at one time directed the field 
force to oppose vigorously the admission of any Asiatic. A 
non-Mongolian Turk, married to a white woman literally 


THE GIST OF MR. GAVIT’S FINDINGS 


Some General Considerations, Re-printed from Chapter XIII of Americans by Choice, 
Harper and Brothers 


reduced to absurdity the policy of hand picking and super- 
screening practiced in the ordinary cases. It furnishes a 
sound and logical starting point for a new, more reason- 
able and more humane system under which the alien may 
know with greater certainty what he must do and prove 
in order to establish his right to join us; a system which 
will give him a different impression of our common sense 
and efficiency, as well as our attitude toward him, not 
only as a petitioner for fellow citizenship with us, but as 
a fellow member of the human race. 


HE time is ripe now to review and construct to better 

purpose, on the basis of this long and informing ex- 
perience; for an overhauling of the whole process by 
which aliens are taken into our political system. The 
naturalization law of 1906 and the amendments thereto 
should be revised as a whole, and what has been learned 
should be built into a new act, retaining the substance 
which experience has abundantly justified and sloughing 
off the excrescences which have grown up and accumu- 
lated. This should be done on the basis of a thorough 
investigation under the authority of Congress, and in a 
wholly constructive spirit. 

Such an investigation would disclose the utter insuffi- 
ciency of the force now available at headquarters and in 
the field; the lack of precision in the scope and technique 
of the bureau; the chaos existing in its records; the need 
of intelligent and consistent direction of the field forces 
by a supervising chief examiner or similar officer; the 
waste of effort and money in directions having nothing 
substantial or logical to do with the main work of the 
bureau; the need of one or more competent law officers to 
unify the policy of the service in its practice under the 
decisions of the courts; the crying need of a simplification 
of the standards and procedure of admission and of the 
practices of the clerks of courts in handling the papers 
and records upon whose sufficiency and accuracy hangs the 
welfare of thousands of well-intending human beings who 
desire to join us and are needed in our citizenry. The 
whole subject has gone too long without due understand- 
ing by the public and its representatives in Congress. 


EANWHILE our would-be citizens have been chased 
from pillar to post and back again, losing in hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases their affection and respect for 
the country to whose fellowship they asked only the pri- 
vilege of contributing what they may with all goodwill. 
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Caucasian, would be surprised to have his son excluded as 
not a white person; but such folk and many others, white by 
any common-sense definition, were excluded, the courts usual- 
ly accepting as the judgment of experts the contention of the 
naturalization examiners; until finally the ruling was res- 
cinded,and the matter has since been left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the courts. ... 


There used to be some real excitement in the 
Naturalization Service in those days. In addition 
to the regulation red tape line, examiners went forth 
armed with pocket ethnologies, determined to per- 
suade the courts to mathematical justice if they 
could! Had the applicant six-tenths white blood in 
his veins? Admit him. Did the proportion fall a 
shade below half? His petition should be denied. 

Yes, people stick their heads through the para- 
graphs. 

If the clerk is without the proper blank forms because he 
neglects to keep himself supplied, or because the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau at Washington fails to heed his request for 
them, there is nothing for the would-be declarant (that is, 
the alien who wishes to file a declaration of intention, or 
first paper) to do but go home—perhaps many, or in some 
cases as much as 250 miles—and subsequently try again. 


This time it’s a bunch of cow punchers that come 
to mind. I happened to be examining the records 
when they rode up to the court house at the county 
seat of a prairie county that is bigger than some of 
our eastern states and caught the district clerk 
blankless : 

“But I ordered them from Washington months 
and months ago. It’s taken these fellows two days’ 
hard riding to get here. They may not be able to 
come back for a year. I'll make absolutely perfect 
copies for them on the typewriter. Won't that do?” 

“Tt’s tough luck, but it won’t. They must be on 
the forms prescribed by law, and ‘bound in chrono- 
logical order’ in the book. See In re Brefo, in the 
Federal Reporter, where the court —”’ 

This time it was the clerk who said, “‘Oh, hell!” 
And he spoke for every one present, including the 
representative of the government. 

And so it goes. Behind each paragraph of each 
subdivision of each section of each law and regula- 
tion there are people, honest, intelligent, law-abid- 
ing, desirable people coming a cropper one after an- 
other at the hurdles. People I used to help annoy 
and retard for no good purpose whatever except 
loyalty to my oath of office. I owe them a lot more 
than a word or two in print. 

‘“‘Come, now,”’ says the Hundred Percenter, “that’s 
all very well, but this is My Country you're talking 
about. You'll have to give me something stronger 
than assertions to prove that she would treat her 
foreign-born like that.” 

All right, then, here’s a hard, cold, sharp-edged 
fact. It is lifted out of Chapter XIII of the manu- 
script of Americans by Choice, which lies before 
me: 

During the whole period 1908-1918 in the whole United 
States only 14.3 per cent of all denials of petitions for 
naturalization were for reasons involving the personal fitness 
of the applicant—‘ignorance”’ and “immoral character.” 
This means that if every alien who applied for citizenship 
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during those eleven years had been granted his certificate of 
naturalization without investigation or formality, the propor- 
tion of “ignorant” and “immoral” admitted would have been 
only 1.7 per cent—less than two in a hundred! 


With nearly four thousand men on the hunt! |), 
Twenty-two hundred clerks, fourteen hundred } 
judges and two hundred and thirty-four members of | 
the Naturalization Service! ay 

How many “ignorant” and “immoral” aliens did | 
they find, say, last year? Here I turn to the current 
report of the Commissioner of Naturalization. 
1,839. Considerably less than half of one apiece. 

How many did they turn down that year on other 
grounds? 17,142. Ba ae 
Neaaat are these other grounds? And are they |} 
just ! : 

There are thirteen such grounds. If you want the 
kind of letter-justice that kills, most of them are 
just. But if you want justice of the living spirit, 
most of them are not. Let’s have a look at them. 

Want of Prosecution. Nearly one-third of the 
applicants rejected, 5,215, were denied on this 


ground. They paid their money for first and second 
papers, went to the clerk’s office at least twice, went — 
once (most of them) to the chief examiner’s office | 
too, took their two witnesses away from their work | 
to do all this with them, saw they couldn’t jump the | 
hurdles,.and quit. 5,215 of theminone year. That | 
of itself is a blow straight to the system’s jaw. B 

Miscellaneous—4,652 under that. It’s a cloak va 
for a multitude of reasons, but most of them are a 
similar to those that follow. 4 

Incompetent Witnesses—3,058. Witnesses who | 
didn’t know them well enough to suit the judge or 4 
the examiner. But nearly all the witnesses acted in | 
good faith; thought they had the requisite knowl- | 
edge; swore they had it. Why not step across the } 
street, then, and get new ones to take their places?) 
It would save a world of hardship and anxiety and 
hope deferred. But the law doesn’t permit it. God | 
only knows why we don’t change the law. It was 
passed in 1906, and it ought to have been changed 
in 1907. We prefer to keep it sacrosanct, it seems, _ 
like Moloch, and feed it three thousand unlucky 
aliens a year. If they were three thousand native- 
born Americans it would be changed. 

Declaration Invalid—1,848 thrown out on that 
account. ‘Declaration,’ you know, is the first 
paper. What was wrong with these 1,848 of them — 
in 1921? Consider some instances drawn from my 
personal experience: 

An Englishman applied for his declaration to the clerk of — 

a court in the dry land country of Colorado. The clerk had 
twenty-six printed regulations full of do’s and don’ts. Also 
a printed List of Foreign Sovereignties and Their Rulers. 
But he couldn’t find them. So he said to the Englishman: 

“Who’s the king of your country?” 

“Albert Edward,” said the Englishman, and quite right 
too. 

The clerk, who was lazy, wrote “King Albert,” and let 
it go at that. 

Only it wouldn’t. Six years later it wouldn’t. It was | 
then that the Englishman applied for his final papers. He 
was denied because his first paper didn’t read “Edward VII, 
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: spit of land that rightfully was as Greek as Athens. 
at the time of his birth it belonged to Turkey. 
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King of Great Britain and Ireland,” as it was on the printed 
list. It did say, sweepingly, “It is my bona fide intention 


| to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
‘prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, and particularly to 


King Albert . . . of which I am now a subject.” But that 


| wasn’t enough. The law requires renunciation “by name.” 
_ And “King Albert’’ wasn’t enough to satisfy the statute. 


That’s the way one declaration got invalid. An- 


| other was like this: 


There was a boy in Denver born of Greek parents on a 
But 
That meant 
that politically the boy did too. But a turn of Fortune’s 
wheel made his bit of native soil Greek again. And when 


he went to the clerk to file his first paper, “Surely,” he said, 
' “that makes me Greek too! 


Don’t you think so?” 

The clerk did not. He never thought about anything 
when he could help it. He wrote the name of the Greek 
sovereign into the boy’s declaration, and four years later he 
was denied: penalized for thinking a little, and caring. 


And here’s another: 
A man’s homestead and his house were in Smith County, 


_ we'll say. But he got his mail and bought his supplies, made 


his friends and “cleared,” as it were, almost exclusively 
through the town of Sagebrush, which was in Robinson 


County. Therefore-he went to the clerk of the district court 


“your second paper. 


for Robinson County to take out his first paper. 

“Live at Sagebrush, don’t you?” said the clerk. 

The man nodded. ‘The moving finger wrote. Sagebrush 
went into the paper. 

Several years later the man was up for naturalization. He 
was ready to pluck the two fine fruits of thought and effort: 
first, his citizen paper, and second, title to his land. The 
land was dependent on the paper. Because it was a govern- 
ment homestead. 

“What county is it in?” said the examiner. 

“Where I get my mail?” 

“No. Where’s your land? Your house? What county?” 

“Smith County.” 

“Did you live there when you took out your first paper?” 

COV egy! 

“Your first paper’s no good, then. And you can’t get 
You'll have to file a new first paper in 
Smith County and wait two years more. . . .” 

And if there’s any good reason why, I don’t know 
it. Except the old sickening one with which I used 
to beat the hope out of eager faces year after year: 

“Tt is the law.” 

So much for Declaration Invalid. Not that 
there’s not more that might be said to the same ef- 
fect—Federal Reporters full of it. 

The fifth reason is, Petitioner's Motion—625 be- 
cause of that. They too gave up hope and with- 
drew. 


Deceased—533. One would like to know how 


long their petitions had been pending before they 


died. 

‘Three hundred and thirteen were rejected in 1921 
because of Insufficient Residence. They were held 
not to have lived “continuously” the required one 
year in the state or five in the United States. Surely 
with four thousand men on the job a way could be 
devised to tell them this in advance! 

And the same is true of those 274 denied because 
Already Citizens. They had to apply for naturaliza- 
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tion and go through all that filing and oath-taking 
and examining to prove that it wasn’t necessary! 

Two hundred and sixty-one were denied because 
of No Jurisdiction. Some of them moved out of the 
jurisdiction of the courts after filing. The others 
had filed in the wrong courts. It was the business, 
of course, of the clerks not to let them. But they 
did. And the aliens paid. They always pay. They 
pay in time, and money, and worry, and forfeited 
affection for America. 

One hundred and fifty-five had No Certificate of 
Arrival, and got turned down for that. The clerks 
are expressly forbidden to receive petitions for nat- 
uralization without the necessary certificate of ar- 
rival. But they received these 155 without it. And 
so got them denied. And the aliens paid for it. In 
spite of the fact that only the Department of Labor 
can furnish the certificate. And the further fact that 
the department won’t furnish it to anybody but the 
clerk. The aliens couldn’t have got it themselves if 
they had tried. It is pretty much as if your bank 
should charge your account with fifty dollars because 
the teller didn’t send the cashier the right kind of 
report.on the first of the month. 

One hundred and forty-six were denied in 1921 
because Unable to Produce Witnesses or Deposi- 
tions. Under this head consider the case of Josef 
Smedfield, of Cedaredge, Colorado. 

Smedfield was a Danish clergyman, and he could not be 
naturalized. He had resided within the United States for 
about ten years continuously. 

He had complied with every provision of our naturaliza- 
tion laws and was a person of good moral character attached 
to the principles of the Constitution and was in every way 
qualified to be admitted as a citizen of the United States— 
but he could not be naturalized. 

Why? Just because he had lived in Colorado for the whole 
of the last five years. 

This is not a misprint. It is a fact. 

If he had lived for a part of that time in ten towns in 
another state, within a radius of twenty-five miles of Cedar- 
edge, his residence, behavior, etc., in each place outside of 
Colorado could have been established by depositions taken 
before a local notary public. But he might not have taken 
the depositions of persons who knew him in the Colorado 
towns where he had lived, even if he could show that those 
towns were five hundred miles from Cedaredge. He might 
not—though he would gladly have done it—pay the expenses 
into Delta, his county seat, where he wanted to file a peti- 
tion for naturalization, of a pair of witnesses from each 
Colorado town to testify concerning his residence there. 

The law would not permit him to make proof with regard 
to that—nor to be naturalized without it. In fact, Con- 
gress had hog-tied him, and he might not do anything what- 
soever but wait until he had been five years in the one place. 

Congress made the law like that. 

Why? Clerks of court, judges, naturalization 
examiners, aliens and such of the public as have 
noticed it have wondered since September 27, 1906, 
when the law took effect. 

Premature Petition—42 of those last year. Slack- 
twisted clerks let them file before their first papers 
were two years old, as the law requires. It was forty- 
two too many. There shouldn’t have been one. 


(Continued on page 189) 


The Villager Sings 


By CLIFFORD FRANKLIN GESSLER 


I. The Villager 


HERE was a boy, and he was born a villager; 

and in the gloom of steel canyons he was a villager 
still, 

a walker on pavements, staring with curious eyes 

at the heedless hurrying swarms of city-dwellers 

ceaselessly hurrying past like futile insects 

going somewhere,.or nowhere, and to what purpose? 


A walker in the heaped up squalor of slum streets, 

a gazer at brick-and-stone desolation of high shoul- 
dered apartments = 

frowningly in unbroken columns filing down to the 
cindery shore; 

a walker past steel-fenced houses of the very rich 

that scowled down with a stony stubbornness of 
riches ; 

a gazer at smoky, clamoring mills, and a breather of 
smoke and clamor, 

a toiler in dingy offices, a piece of a machine. 


And through it all wondered, and knew himself a 
villager, 

knew dimly that something was wrong with all these 
hurriers, this brick and stone, this clamor. 


A part, yet not a part, of hurrying masses 

poured upon bridges over dark, oily water, 

and in the thundering darkness under “‘L” structures, 

in and out among the taxicabs like foolish hurrying 
beetles scuttling over the boulevards; 

facing the sharp wind along concrete beaches in 
winter 

or in the fetid density of parks in summer, 

he wondered. Yes, surely something was wrong. 


ey Oe eek 


“Somewhere there are men toiling in fields, who think of 
ease in cities, 
and girls under the soft snow of apple trees, dreaming 
of cities, 


boys trudging over dusty roads between walls of. 


hazel bushes 

who look to the cities for a future that may be—and 
may be not— 

men, women, everywhere hurrying to the cities, 

and when they get there they will know dimly that 
something is wrong. 


“They will wonder, and say, ‘It was not so in the village. 
In the village there were rich and poor, but not as 
here; 
in the village, justice and injustice, but not as here. 
Yes, surely,’ they will say, ‘there is something 


wrong.’ ” 


* * 


So musing, he stood on a lonely spit of sand 
a long time wondering, and heard 
~ only confused music faintly blown 
over gray sullen reaches of the inland sea. 
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Il. The Villager Sings in Steel Canyons 


HE song of the villager as he stood by the gloomy water, 
a stranger looking down to the dark tides of the city, 
far bugles crying in his blood, and his face clouded, © 
gazing over wild broken ridges of the inland sea: 


“You are lovely as the flower of the corn; 
no doubt you are good to the taste as ripe wheat: 
The dew falls, the vapor rises— 
I am silent. 


“You are an alien princess : 
I am a stranger in your city, and poor : 
‘The waves rush in and out 
and I am silent. 


“You are-a priestess of forbidden gods: 
dark altar fires gleam in your secret eyes. 
Streets fill with gloomy hurrying torrents of folk; 
mists writhe over your sullen towers— 
I am silent.” 


So sang the villager, standing by gloomy water, 
a stranger looking into the dark tides of the city, 
far bugles crying in his blood; and his look was a 
look of darkness, 
a look such as one might shrink from, terrible with | 
longing. ; 


So sang the villager, and heard in answer 
only low mocking laughter, sweet and scornful, 5 
only low laughter, borne on the shoulders of evening — 
over the bitter moaning of the inland sea. 


III. The Villager Turns, Sind ij 


O singing, the Villager cleaned out his dusty desk and 

turned westward, 

looking no more behind him, nor asking a memory, 

but breathing, in his mind, as the muttering of dark — 
water 

repeated the endless tale of the wrongs of the city, 

a prayer for all lovely flesh blooming out of gray 
pavements 

and all lovely bodies and faces between the seas 

and all kind lips lifted between earth and sky. 


So turning away from the bruising of pavements 
and the dark tides of life that break on the walls of 
the city, 
without farewells 
lessing 
on all dark slender women with flowing hair 
and tall, fair shining women with eager lips 
and golden magnificent women with asking eyes. 


he strode thence, breathing a 


Building a song in his mind, out of the gates of the city 
he passed, and the voice of the water followed, low- 
pitched and mournful, 
chanting the immemorial roll of the wrongs of the 
city, 
the timeless, unutterable sorrows of the inland sea. 
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Bones of Contention 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


as an intermediary, voluntary or 
official, in labor disputes, is to bring 
about a head-on conference between 
those in authority. Quite com- 
monly in these cases there is a 
long-range artillery fire going on, 
mainly through the columns of the press, in the 
endeavor to influence public opinion. Each side 
overstates or misstates its position. ‘Time and 
again I have seen what looked like insuperable ob- 
stacles vanish when the principals were brought to- 
gether with their knees actually under the same 
table, and those parties eliminated whose living de- 
pends upon the fomentation of discord. 

Then, for the first time, one may hope to make 
each side understand the point of view of the other. 
This is the stage of the proceedings also usually 
characterized by the exercise popularly known as 
“blowing off steam.’’ Pent-up feelings are apt to 
be relieved thereby, although I have made it a rule 
to cut out personalities and to minimize ancient his- 
tory as far as possible. There is always a tendency 
to rehash old grudges. The chairman will do well 
to keep everybody looking along the track ahead, 
thus preventing what Mrs. Partington would doubt- 
less have termed “‘re-irritation.”” Then again, at 
this stage, representatives, particularly of the work- 
ers if organized, must be given a chance to play 
their set part—to go through their paces. This is 
well recognized by everybody on the inside. Rhe- 
torical pyrotechnics are in order. And the neutral, 
or arbitrator, must be prepared to endure an official 
record far out of proportion to the need for a 
concise statement of the issues involved. 

The waterfront conferences and proceedings, in 
which I sat as chairman of the National Adjustment 
Commission of the Shipping Board, contrasted in 
many respects with those with which I was other- 
wise concerned—just as the harbor workers con- 
trasted with the clothing workers and textile hands 
whom I dealt with as administrator of labor stand- 
ards for the War Department, or with the trainmen 
I came to know in my work with the Federal Eight- 
Hour Commission. A longshoreman more common- 
lv resorts to personal violence than to argument. 
Sheer intellectual leaders tend less strikingly to come 
to the top. The longshore situation demands a rare 
degree of physical courage instead. O’Connor and 
the members of his executive committee were quite 
customarily attended at union meetings by a body- 
guard, intended to ward off assaults. And strong- 
arm methods at the longshoremen’s conventions have 
been by no means infrequent, as the session in 
Galveston showed. My own most exciting experi- 
ence was at a large hearing at the Produce Ex- 
change in New York in 1920. Several hundred per- 


sons were present, presided over by the Adjustment 
Commission, which included President O’Connor 
and his faithful lieutenant, Joe Ryan. We had heard 
rumors of trouble from the Italian contingent. Bur 
we were hardly prepared for the sudden appearance 
of about seventy-five men, headed by a lawyer of 
their choice. No sooner did they press forward to 
the rail than the two contingents at the rear of the 
hall fell upon one another riotously. There was an 
uproar in a moment. My line seemed to be to 
catch the popular ear by a colloquy with the lawyer, 
sufficiently in point so that the fighters would prefer 
to listen before concluding their wrestling and fisti- 
cuffs. In the meantime a hurry call for police went 
out. It seemed an age, but I suppose it was in 
reality only a few minutes, before a company of 
blue-coats rushed up the stairs and the decorum of 
governmental procedure was saved. 

The longshoreman’s resort to his fists for settle- 
ment of differences of opinion contrasts markedly 
with the conduct of the Jews. The Hebrew lashes 
about with his tongue in interminable vituperation 
unless duly restrained. Gesticulation is hardly as 
violent as with the Sicilian, but the tongue is ample 
for fulfillment of the task. Whenever Moe fell 
upon Solomon, or Abraham upon Isaac, rehashing 
all of the industrial grievances during the history 
of the race, there was nothing to do but to submit 
and to let the torrent of words pour itself out. 

Ih this connection I have often noted with inter- 
est how the nature of a man’s calling affects his 
lingo. This seems to me more noticeable among 
the railroad employes than any others, as I came to 
think, when sitting in with the so-called Commission 
of Eight, adapting the trainmen’s schedules to the 
Adamson law. The men were constantly “setting 
signals against”’ or ‘flagging’ one another in argv- 
ment. Stone, of the engineers, quite effectively, at 
a certain point in his opponent’s argument, count- 
tered by the contemptuous demand, “Why not shift 
your cars and put your heavy ones at the head end, 
so the whole train will pull easier?” And Shepard 
of the conductors would break in on an adversary 
whose emotions were getting the better of him by 
the observation, slightly contemptuous, “Tvidently 
your brake-shoe needs relining.”” Those were the 
times when everybody fell upon the pound box of 
chewing gum which, along with cigars, was always 
kept on the table as a safety valve. The chewing- 
pace of the various participants was almost as good 
as a blood pressure test as an index of feeling. Mat- 
ters would rise to a climax and then subside, to a 
corresponding accompaniment of jaw work. I have 
often wondered whether gum, which worked so well 
for the relatively restrained and dignified trainmen, 
might not have been used with good effect at some 
of our hearings with the Jewish clothing workers. 
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Ne it is my observation that these open hear- 
ings, with the back of the hall packed with 
idherents on both sides, affording an opportunity 
or free expression of opinion, lead up to a psychol- 
»gical moment when an opportune suggestion of a 
compromise falls on good ground. ‘his presup- 
poses that the professional trouble maker, who 
hrives on strife, has been eliminated from the con- 
erence. Certain types of labor leaders belong in 
his category; but I hold the foremost trouble 
naker—with all due respect to the profession at 
arge—to be the lawyer who specializes in combat- 
ng unionism. Men who spend their lives in the 
vain effort to prevent a normal political and social 
levelopment, because their fees depend upon the 
erpetuation of conflict rather than peace, are better 
nut of the way. If it would serve any good purpose, 
| could name three or four such men in the clothing 
‘rade in New York and Chicago, for example, whose 
slimination from the situation was a prerequisite to 
ndustrial peace. And in general it was a cardinal 
srinciple in my own procedure, quite in conformity 
with Professor Shortt’s experience in Canada under 
he Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, that the 
irst thing to do is to get rid of the lawyers. 
Oecasionally, as in the invaluable service rendered 
xy Louis Marshall in the settlement of the men’s 
lothing strike of 1919-1920, one comes across a 
nember of the bar whose conception of things, at 
the time at least, is not narrowly legalistic, dealing, 
that is to say, with rights, precedents and technicali- 
ties. The sooner one does away with these three 
sones of contention, the better is the opportunity 
for reaching some sort of accommodation. 


UT while a meeting of the principals is so es- 
sential to industrial peace, it is sometimes one 

of the hardest things in the world to bring about. 
Employers who have never engaged in collective 
yargaining have an almost ludicrous dread of being 
found, dead or alive, in a room with a representa- 
tive committee. In these latter days of “‘company’’ 
unionism, this perhaps is not as common, especially 
where the workers’ representatives are confined to 
a particular plant. But where they are elected by 
an industry, representing perhaps an organization 
throughout the trade, this dread even of conference 
is very widespread. There seems to be a feeling 
that somehow even to meet a man face to face in- 
volves that dread eventuality “recognition.” It is 
as if a lady of high degree were to feel herself con- 
taminated by the receipt even of a calling card from 
one of her neighbors. Perhaps the toughest propo- 
sition in my experience in this regard was at New 
Bedford in June, 1917. Some 39,000 employes in 
the cotton mills, engaged in the production of stuff 
for airplane wings, balloon gauze, bandage material 
and what not, were scheduled to go out on a certain 
Monday morning. The government could ill spare 
at this critical time the production of many hundred 
thousand yards of goods per day. The Textile 
Council, composed of sixty or seventy representa- 
tives of the help, waited patiently all through Satur- 
day and Sunday, while I worked overtime to induce 


a committee of the manufacturers merely to meet 
and interchange views unofficially. The ugly feel- 


ing which comes over all of us at being kept waiting — 


in an anteroom increased hour by hour. And it 
was not until at last a peculiarly broad minded and 
intelligent employer, William M. Butler, broke 
away and offered to go with me late on Sunday night 
to the hall to promise a conference on the following 
day, that I became assured that all would finally be 
well. We lost one day’s production, to be sure; but 
no sooner were the two committees brought together 
on Monday morning than it was evident that a way 
out would be found. The real job was to bring 
about a meeting. Thereafter it was plain sailing. 


O CCASIONALLY the dreaded conference may 

be brought about by artifice. I have in mind a 
certain social occasion in connection with the affairs 
of the Cambridge Rubber Company, likewise en- 
gaged on a large contract with the War Depart- 
ment. The employer had resolutely insisted that the 


last drop of blood would ooze from his veins before. 


he would ever confer with the chosen representative 
of his men. While we were arguing the mater, the 
noon hour drew near, and I was able to point from 
the window to the union representative in question 
who was coming down the street. Fortunately it 
occurred to me to draw a lurid picture of what 
would happen if that ‘‘agitator’’ were let loose 
among the employes—most inflammable foreigners 
—during the noon hour. An inspiration! Let’s 
prevent his contact with the men by inviting him to 
lunch and holding him there until the whistle blows 
at one o’clock. It was one of the longest meals on 
record—or at all events. it seemed so. We had 


agreed not to talk shop at the table; so I regaled | ee 


these deadly enemies with politics, gossip, stories and 
sport, in order to kill time. It was indeed a lugubri- 


ous festivity, but we got by the noon hour and finally © 


signed up an agreement, as you shall see. 


The Cambridge Rubber case, while we are on it, © 


illustrates another point. One must be contented 
with all sorts of shifts and devices for saving the 
faces of the opponents. One may not be a doctrinaire 
in the slightest degree. 
expedients for getting around what you cannot get 
through should be part of the eauipment of all in- 
dustrial intermediaries. In the Cambridge case my 
people finally broke. up into three groups—and do 
not forget the inability of most of the workers to 
speak or understand English. In this case the men 
got concessions in wages which made them willing 
to sign ‘“‘any old” agreement. They were interested 
in pay checks, not procedure. The employer likewise 
conceded the terms, but demanded that the men sign 
as a committee of his own help. To this the union 
representative demurred, refusing assent unless his 
name, too, went on the peace treaty in his official 
capacity. On this point of “recognition” the em- 
ployer would not budge; although in fact all of 
the essentials of recognition had alreadv been 
granted. And so the fracas lasted literally for 
hours, long after the battle was really over. The 
point, in fact, was akin to the issue over which the 
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President’s second industrial conference finally went 
to pieces. The nice distinction between the right 
of representation and the right of recognition was 
clearly involved. We finally got around it by 
H. Grorolitzki (stitcher) and W. 
Wencus (cementer) finally put their names to the 
document as men who, ‘‘as employes of the Cam- 
bridge Rubber Company, have witnessed the rati- 
fication of an agreement between the said company 
and its employes, now belonging to the union, and 


their representative, by an unanimous vote of said 


employes.’ For in the interim everybody had gone 


_off upstairs and held a general experience meeting. 


But even then, in order to save the face of the 
union, a separate document had to be signed by 
the employer and by David Kaplan—actually the 
union agent, although he was not allowed to add 
his official title. This second document was signed 
as if by a couple of private American citizens who 
But 
without it, we should probably have been there 
yet; and that happened more than three years ago! 


HAT reminds me of another hair-splitting ex- 

perience. We were concerned with ‘‘legitimate 
trade union activity.” The war labor policy guar- 
anteed a continuance in any plant of the status quo 
ante. Here was a factory where unionism had taken 
a foothold. Most of the employes were members. 
The union claimed the right to distribute notices 
of meetings during working hours. This was ruled 
out as interfering with production; and it was also 
denied, even during the noon hour, on the grounds 
of trespass upon the employer’s premises. And 
you should understand that this matter of notifica- 
tion of meetings, while not as important as the 
collection of union dues, is nevertheless quite vital. 
The expense, inconvenience and loss of time in using 
the mails render it impracticable, especially in a 
floating population. The union representatives 
fought hard for their right therefore, and evolved 
among other things an ingenious argument. We 
had declared that even to go through the shop at 
the noon hour and to lay notices of the meeting on 
the work tables of members constituted trespass. 

So the claim was set up that inasmuch as all the 


‘cloth for the uniforms was the property of the 


United States, if the notices were laid, not upon 
the work tables belonging to the employer, but upon 
the bundles of half-made goods which belonged to 
Uncle Sam, no trespass need result. 

What would you have said to a contention like 
that? 


Ak axiom I suppose in the successful conduct of 
any public meeting, whether it be a political as- 
sembly, a corporate annual meeting, a church soci- 
able or an associated charities, is that somebody 
ought to have a program along which to work. Cus- 
tomarily you never get anywhere without it. But in 
arbitration procedure this is oftentimes difficult. You 
have to do with an assemblage composed of two war- 
ring elements. Seemingly there is no middle ground. 
The wise arbitrator under these circumstances will 
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feel his way about in advance and sound things out 
in order to ascertain, not only what is ideally fair 
and right, but also what will in fact “go down,” if 
rendered as an opinion. The judgment, in other 
words, must finally be ratified by the crowd which 
assembles outside the committee room. Successful 
arbitration, therefore, will always take into account 
that, despite all ironclad agreements to the con- 
trary, the workers, if sufficiently dissatisfied, will 
refuse to confirm. Jess commonly does downright 
renunciation by the employers happen. If un- 
scrupulous, they are more apt to accept the decree 
outwardly, leaving it to be quietly put an end to 
by non-performance in course of time. It is my 
belief that in fact the most successful arbitration is 
that which has pretty much everything foreordained 
by consent of the principals, even before the motions 
of conference are gone through with. 

My own most illuminating experience in feeling 
out a situation beforehand had to do with the settle- 
ment of the men’s clothing strike in New York dur- 
ing the winter following the Armistice. Further- 
more this episode throws light upon yet another 
facet of collective bargaining. An arbitrator, so- 
called, is often, in a well adjusted arrangement, a 
sort of figurehead, a well intentioned, solemn and 
imposing person (‘‘O, wad some power the giftie 
gie us,’”’ etc.) who sits upon the issue ponderously, 
as if to leave the impress of his personality upon tt; 
but who in fact could not necessarily have originated 
very much. The presence of this dignitary (well 
chosen word!) suppresses personalities, eliminates 
ancient history, the rehash of grievances. It may 
tend to focus attention upon the only real things in 
life, those which lie ahead of us. And of course 
such machinery, heading up in an arbitrator, affords 
some reasonable guarantee of enforcement. For 
the figurehead may at least conjure up the force of 
public opinion, as in fact we had to do in the New 
York dock strike of 1920, The real thing under 
these circumstances is for this amiable functionary, 
then, to sound out the situation, discovering in ad- 
vance about what each side will accept; go through 
the motions perhaps of public hearings—everything 
being already predetermined in the recesses of his 
own mind; and then sonorously emit an award— 
already certain of its ratification by prearrangement 
with the principals—as if he alone from high 
Olympus, superabundant source of light and leading, 
had evolved it from out his inmost consciousness. 

The clothing strike of 1919-1920 fits this de- 
scription to a tee. Listen to the real story, never 
before published! With the breakdown of Russia 
and the institution of the Soviet Republic, anarchy 
came to prevail to an undreamed-of extent in the 
hundreds of little clothing contractors’ shops 
through New York city. In many instances the 
workers virtually took over the establishments. I 
auote from a list of grievances filed with us by the 
Pants Contractors’ Association of Greater New 


York. Inc: 


M. Katz—130 Seigel St., Brooklyn. 
make the work better and the people went on strike. 


Told pressers to 
Katz 
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as fined $25. 
id same. 
Willig and Weinberg—84 Market St. Mr. Willig made 
special pair of pants, during the strike, and he was fined 
ith $25 and the people were kept on strike until he paid. 
J. Goldstein—-195 Chrystie St. Operator opened the 
indow. Bushel girls caught a cold and requested that the 
indow be closed. Mr. Goldstein closed the window, be- 
use there was a draft in the place. The operator opened 
e window. Mr. Goldstein requested that the window must 
- closed. ‘The people went on strike and Mr. Goldstein 
as fined and he paid the people wages for the day they were 
yt working. His people were on strike until he paid. 
M. Skolnik—182 Stagg St., Brooklyn. Union delegate 
me in his place and agitated among workers, especially 
ishel girls, to ask for more money. Mr. Skolnik requested 
at he should not agitate among the people during working 
urs. The shop was taken on strike and Mr. Skolnik was 
1ed $25 for daring to give the delegate an argument. 
Cherkauskas and Turaskas—456 Humboldt St., Brooklyn. 
7oman employed as button sewer, was unable to start work 
regular time and it was mutually agreed that she work 
ece work, the suggestion coming from the woman direct. 
he contractors were fined $50 for changing the system and 
ey were forced to pay same or suffer consequences of a 
rike in their place. 
S. Adleson—141 Kosciusko St., Brooklyn. Worker threw 
bundle of work on Mr. Adleson’s wife and because Mr. 
dleson gave the worker an argument, Mr. Adelson was 
1ed $25 and people were kept on strike until he paid. 


PRE one production, efficiency, low enough 
at best, were shot all to pieces. It was evident 
iat unless something were done to restore morale 
1e entire industry would go under, at least so far as 
ew York city was concerned. ‘The Amalgamated 
lothing Workers had steadily increased their mem- 
ership and had determined even before the close 
f the war upon insistence on a forty-four-hour 
eek. And they were well nigh irresistible in view 
Ff the cessation of immigration and the dire short- 
xe of labor of all kinds needed for the production 
f army supplies. Then came the Armistice, when 
ie withdrawal of the government from control left 
ie field open for a plain test of strength between 
ie employers’ association engaged in the manufac- 
ire of men’s garments and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
g Workers of America. 


His people were kept on strike until he 


In the meantime, of course, I was officially out of 


But both sides begged me to take a hand in 
le interests of peace. Extended conferences with 
1e two sides opened no prospect of an agreement. 
lillman, president of the union, prophesied in 
fovember what in effect actually took place. The 
nion, he said, had funds enough to maintain the 
trike for three months. By the end of that time, 

was figured that the employers, growing increas- 
gly restive at the prospect of losing the summer’s 
usiness, would finally be forced to yield. I could 
ardly believe it, the war being over, but the matter 
as outlined. in detail. Here were so many million 
sung men to be returned from service in France. 
lone of them, in the first place, could wear his old 
othes, because he would have expanded and shaped 
», probably also filled out bodily under the gen- 
‘ous ministrations of the War Department; and 


in the second place no doughboy’s family would per- 
mit him to appear among admiring neighbors and 
friends without a brand new outfit. These predic- 
tions came true indeed. The prospect of a great 
summer’s business steadily broadened; until at last, — 
almost to a day toward the end of February, Hill- 
man called me up and said, ‘““We are now ready to 
talk business. The Amalgamated is all in. All its 
war bonds are used up. But in the face of this situa- 
tion the employers have also about reached the end 
of their rope. Why not start something?” 


Lie sounding out the other side, things looked 

equally gloomy, that is to say, bright; so that I 
proceeded at once to get down to business—in other ~ 
words, to find out what would “go down’ with both 
sides. Hillman and I drove round and round 
Central Park in a cab for two or three hours, talk- 
ing things over. He insisted upon forty-four hours 
a week, but was ready to concede the need of re- 
establishment of morale and discipline. Then the 
manufacturers’ association was taken in hand. And 
I discovered that they in turn, if they could be 
guaranteed the right to manage their shops in the 
interest of production, would come across in the 
matter of hours. Thus, everything being fixed up 
in the back of our heads, arbitration was solemnly 
proposed and as solemnly accepted. Each side was 
to nominate a representative, and I was immediately 
agreed upon as chairman. No one but the chair- 
man, mind you, knew the state of mind of the 
principals. ‘The subsequent proceedings are a high 
spot in my existence. Seldom is one privileged to 
stage such an affair, knowing precisely what the 
outcome is to be, and yet solemnly putting everybody 
through the motions of reaching an agreement. It 
was no end of fun. Each contestant took his day 
in court. Everybody blustered and threatened to _ 
ride through blood up to the stirrups. Then sud- 
denly the lawyer for the employers had an inspira- 
tion! Representatives of the trade from all over 
the country were in session downtown at the Broad- 
way Central Hotel. Suppose they were to be called 
up and asked whether they would all agree to fol- 
low New York if it granted a forty-four-hour week. 
Supposing that to be true, possibly, just possibly, the 
New York market might concede the point. I caught 
the “‘inspiration”’ on the fly, as it were, and besought 
Hillman to aid me in the restoration of discipline 
and of production. New thought to him! But the 
suggestion made in open court set him, too, to think- 
ing. And after a solemn interval (except for the 
three of us who were already laughing up our 
sleeves) Hillman imperiously granted the right to 
restore morale. That ended the strike except for the 
slight matter of detail of enduring several thousand 
pages of an official record, fixing up the minutiae. 
But it taught me the advantage attendant upon a 
careful prearrangement of one’s program. 


Ae a fitting conclusion to this instalment of our 
reminiscences and particularly in order to en- 
force the need of humility on the part of the out- 
sider who ventures to intervene in labor matters, 
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the following lyric from the Clothing Trade Journal 
may be spread upon the record. It deals with my 
earlier activity as labor administrator under the 
War Department. Perhaps I should not be so 
ready to offer it, but at the time it appeared to repre- 
sent the minority view among the employers in this 
industry. For I was peculiarly fortunate through- 
out my experience in being able to maintain friendly 
relations with both sides of the table. Surely unless 
my status as a neutral had been fairly well main- 


tained, they would not have recalled me to service 


unofficially in the clothing trade to act as chairman 
in the settlement of the Amalgamated strike in 1919. 
But as a sample of English and of getting back to 


normalcy, and as very expressive of a not uncommon 


opinion of my craft, the view of one contributor 
certainly deserves quotation. Here it is: 


Artemus Ward, one of America’s greatest humorists, 
once said: : 

“Tt ain’t so much people’s ignorance that does wrong—it’s 
knowing so many things that ain’t so.” 

In surveying the great field of the clothing industry, and 
the many mind-prints left by journeying professors whose 
utopianism has tread upon it, the writer feels greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Ward for expressing a sentiment so ably and 
pointedly. Assuredly, no one possessed of a working knowl- 


edge of the principles of business will deny that our so-called 
“practical” professors are jointly the personification of 
Ward’s brilliant witticism. 

Grandly and comfortably enwrapt in the profoundness of 
their fanciful chimera, they carry the products of their 
fevered imaginations into a field where broad-gauged vision 
and the most practical of training are required. Hence, the 
entire clothing industry has been disturbed; and now that 
they have begun their boiling agitation, leaving capital and 
labor victims of their intellectual conceit, to devise means 
and ways to right their grievances, some of our dear and 
“beloved professors” are sweetly reposing in the cradle of the 
rarest and tenderest hopes, dreams, and promises, for, ‘‘bless 
their souls,” they have overworked themselves in the supreme 
effort of infuriating the mind and heart of the worker against 
the proprietor. 


e * x 
Professors! Science can be beneficial or detrimental to 
industry. It depends entirely upon the use to which it is 


put—CREATION or DESTRUCTION. Learning if ap- 
plied to the prosecution of perverted ends is of positive harm. 
Cleverness, originality, leadership, yes, even professorship, are 
noble virtues, which if misapplied, can lead but to the gravest 
of sins. 

We differ with the professors. We say, let bygones be 
bygones. RING OUT COMPETITION AND RING 
IN COOPERATION! 


Inheritance 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


eq NE of my mother’s distant cousins 
was left a widow, years ago, with 
no assets but the house she lived in, 
a savings bank account and a very 
pretty daughter, then eighteen years 
old. Cousin Henrietta’s decisions 
-were always prompt. It took her 
about six weeks to sell the house, draw the money 
from the savings bank and take her daughter to 
Europe. I think her intention probably was to give 
Ella the benefit of a year’s polish in Europe, and 
bring her back to the home market, her value en- 
hanced by the reputation of her continental “‘educa- 
tion.” But the impossible happened, as energetic 
women like Cousin Henrietta can occasionally make 
it happen. “Through some chance connection at the 
pension in Florence, they made-the acquaintance of 
a wealthy, middle-aged Tuscan, not the traditional 
European nobleman at all, but a swarthy well- 
preserved man of the people, risen to wealth by his 
own exertions. 

He was presented to Ella and lost his head 
entirely over her pale blond prettiness. He was 
fifty-five. They were married on her nineteenth 
birthday. 

Cousin Henrietta shared their married life 
with them, of course, although this did not last 
very long. Signor Cattaneo, as not infrequently 


happens to elderly husbands of very young wives, 
tried to renew his youth too rapidly. He danced 
all one evening with his bride, an exercise which his 
great bulk made extremely violent for him; stepped 
out upon a balcony with her, in a cool, damp wind, 
and died of double pneumonia at the end of a week. 

Cousin Henrietta, still in charge of affairs, at 
once brought home to God’s country of Chicago 
the lovely, wealthy little widow. They set up house- 
keeping on a grand scale with the money which was 
sent to them every month from the conscientious 
Tuscan agent in Florence. The agent got it from 
the honest, conscientious Tuscan peasants, and they 
got it out of their bodies, sweating and toiling end- 
lessly long hours in all weathers. Ella and Cousin 
Henrietta had everything that they could think of 
that money would buy, and presently Ella, wanting 
something new, bought herself a husband. He did 
not turn out very well: Ella had done exactly as 
she pleased for too long to bother with a husband, 
and presently they separated, though there was 
never any legal action taken, since Cousin Henrietta 
was an extremely orthodox church member, who 
disapproved of any laxity in the relations between 
the sexes. Divorce seemed to her such a laxity. 

Then Ella wanted to be a great lady altogether 
and learn how to ride. They bought, as usual, the 
best that money could buy, and this time it was a 
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tle too good for Ella, for the high-spirited 
oroughbred took fright one day, and disregard- 
g entirely Ella’s amateur efforts to control him, 
n away, threw Ella off and broke her poor little 
cK 

Cousin Henrietta was horrified and scandalized 
. find that now Ella’s distant, though still legal, 
isband would inherit every cent of the Italian 
‘operty. Her whole soul and being rose up in a 
ild instinctive protest against this iniquity. She 
mply could not believe that the law would counten- 
ice such a bare-faced theft of other people’s 
‘operty. She filled the newspapers and the courts 
ith her clamor and made us all ashamed of the 
mily name. But that was all the good it did her. 
lla had not dreamed of making a will; Cousin 
fenrietta’s son-in-law had no reason to love his 
ife’s mother, and could see no reason why she 
ud any more right to that fortune than he had. 
either can I, when it comes to that. 


{1.LA’S husband was rather dazed by his good 
~ luck and made all haste to marry. But he did 
xt quite make haste enough. That was one of 
ie years when the influenza was going the rounds, 
id two days before his wedding day, in spite of 
1 the care of three trained nurses and a whole 
ittery of consulting physicians, he died. I never 
1ew what became of his fiancée, but always 
ondered covertly if she did not perhaps go and 
ve with Cousin Henrietta, as being the only person 
ho could entirely sympathize with her. 
So the Cattaneo fortune passed to the casual 
xt of kin, who happened to be the only nephew 
r Ella’s husband. The honest, conscientious agent 
Florence, who was paid a small annual salary 
yr his services, and who would have died before 
uching a penny which did not belong to him, went 
1 administering the Italian estate, growing steadily 
value all the time, and paying more income. He 
nt that income over to the new name and address 
-America. He was upheld in his meagre, narrow, 
ficult life by his feeling that he was living up to 
1e fine, sturdy old Tuscan code of honor, and often 
id his children, who lacked schooling and oppor- 
nities he could have given them if he had had 
ore money, that the best inheritance a father could 
ave his children was an unblemished name. 


HE children of Ella’s husband’s nephew have 

something much more substantial as an inherit- 
ice than that. For the young man with a fortune 
as married by a competent, ambitious girl as soon 
she came of age. They had three children, who 
arned very young how to spend a great deal of 
oney with great rapidity. The money which the 
alian day laborers and small farmers earn toiling 
ver their furrows and vines, by patient endurance 
f hardships, by eating rough, coarse, poor, scanty 
0d, by working their pregnant wives to the day 


before their confinements, by taking their children — | 
out of school before they can read, is sent month | 


by month to America and spent in buying a new 


fur set for Ella’s husband’s nephew’s young-lady ch 


daughter, a ten-thousand-dollar racing car for Ella’s 
husband’s nephew’s seventeen-year-old son, and to 


keep Ella’s husband’s nephew from doing anything | i ie | 


more strenuous than clipping the end of his cigars. — 


W ] HEN taxes pressed heavy on the wool trade, oh 
the solid burghers of Ghent were often unruly _ 
and rebellious; but as an abstract principle they 


e of ay ) 
never questioned the right of their natural legiti- | | | 


mate sovereigns to rule over.them. And this loyalty © 
was no more than just, for granting the right of 
Charles the Bald to set up Baldwin Bras-de-Fer as 
ruler of Flanders (and surely a king must be al- 
lowed to find a place for his son-in-law) it would 
have been absurd to question the authority of the 
later Counts of Flanders who continued the line in 
unbroken blood-succession for almost nine cen- 
turies. 

True, foreign influences occasionally were present 
at the County Court, as when in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, Charles, son of Knut of Denmark, succeeded 
his cousin Baldwin-with-the-Axe, and was succeeded 
in turn by Dirk of Alsace; but though these young 
men were strangers to the needs and customs of the 
district, the line of inheritance was clear, and their 
right to rule obvious to any fair-minded geneologist. 
Even when in 1382 Louis de Male left no son, the 
good burghers followed the fortunes of his daugh- 
ter’s husband and descendants, John the Fearless, 
Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, and loyally 
cheered the colors of the Dukes of Burgundy (al- 
ways excepting such times when these dukes levied — 
inordinate sums on the aforesaid wool trade). 

After Charles the Bold, they accepted Maximil- 
lian the Austrian, his son-in-law, and Maximillian’s 
son and grandson—the great Emperor Charles V, 
whose mother was Spanish, but whose father, though 
mostly Habsburg and Burgundian, still boasted a 
few drops of the blood of Bras-de-Fer. So it went 
on with some regrettable revolts during the time 
when Philip II and his successors ruled Flanders 
with typical Spanish capacity for promoting com- 
merce until 1713 when through the extinction of the 
Spanish Habsburgs as a reigning family, the good 
city of Ghent, together with the rest of the Spanish 
Netherlands, passed to Charles VI of Austria for 
the excellent reason that his great-great-great-great- 
grandmother had been Queen of Spain, and her hus- 
band’s mother’s great grandfather had married the 
daughter of the last Count of Flanders. How un- 
fortunate that the spirit of disloyalty in the century 
following the French Revolution broke this legiti- 
mate chain, and forced the loyal Flemings to put up 
with a dynasty with no better claim to rule them 
than that it had been chosen by the people! 
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’S|OLE L. BLEASE will be running 
@| again next summer for the office of 
governor of South Carolina. ‘The 
boll weevil has reached the peak 
of his destructive activities in that 
state. Taxes have been going up 
ie and the price of cotton has been 
»| coming down. War psychology has waned, and in 
| its stead there is a waxing public temper of the sort 
_ which speakers like to denounce and dispose of as 
\ the spirit of unrest. Therefore Blease is abroad. 
__| * The anti-Blease man whose beliefs and desires, 
| wishes and judgment, are synonymous will tell you 


|. that Blease is politically dead. The more observant 


man may not agree, for he knows that Blease, a per- 
‘sonality, represents Bleaseism, a condition. 

The strength of Blease, the most talked of man 
South Carolina has produced in a generation, and 
the causes of Bleaseism, arise from several sources. 

_ Chief among them are the social and economic his- 
_ tory of the state, and the quaint manner in which 
the one political party, the Democratic, conducts its 
campaigns. 
| The primary is all-important. The general elec- 
_ tion is a mere form, since there is but one set of 
» nominees. A rule of the party is that candidates 
| shall make a tour of the counties and speak in each 
one. They travel en masse, adhering to a schedule 
_ arranged by the executive committee. This round 
| of speech making and hand shaking comes always in 
| the hot summer months, when men’s tempers are, 
| at best, eccentric. But this is the slack time for the 
| farmers, and South Carolina is an agricultural state. 
_ The county-to-county campaign method is a decided 
| advantage to the stump speaker who can ‘‘whoop 
| ’em up.” It discourages the man who has no dispo- 
| sition for the hustings. Blease is a past master in 
| arousing enthusiasm, and his enemies have often 
| played into his hands by hurling at him accusations 
7, which gave him the chance to shout back his repri- 
_ sals from the stump. He 
thrives on unsagacious com- 
bat. He is strong in invec- 
B) tive. 


and philosopher. He 


tals of nature 


_ knows them. He calls them 
| by their first names. 
5 uy. South Carolina poli- 
4 tics is more than polli- 
tics. It is a recreation, a 
_ Part of life, a thing in 
£ which all are interested, a 
__ medium through which men 
_ express themselves. A po- 


_A. DAVID whose pen sketches accompany 
¢ this article is a sort of home-made naturalist 
learned 
from his 
yard—a sanctuary for birds, bugs, weeds, trees, 
flowers and almost everything else except angle- 
worms, for although he is a scholar by observation, 
a.cartoonist by natural gift and a writer by ac- 
% cident Mr. David is a fisherman by choice. 
began life as a merchant. 


sixty he began to write nature sketches and to 
illustrate them. For years—he is now over seventy 
years old—he has written regularly for several 
religious publications, has drawn cartoons for 
South Carolina papers, and has occasionally con- 
tributed to some of the more pretentious magazines. 


Crawling Toward the Promised Land 


By JAMES C. DERIEUX 


litical meeting in a ‘“‘warm”’ year is to be anticipated 


as the coming of a circus. Men gather at the county 
seat from villages and farms miles away. The park- 
ing spaces are filled with buggies, wagons and auto- 
mobiles. Most of those who come are men who 
work with their hands. . 

All assemble at the speaking grounds. The can- 
didates—debonair, hopeful—weave back and forth 
among the crowd, telling the kind of jokes that only 
candidates can tell, smoking the kind of cigars that 
only candidates can smoke and pretending a keen 
personal interest in the private affairs of voters, as 
only candidates can pretend. It is a patient assem- 
bly; a wait of an hour or two is a small matter. As 
likely as not the cotton mills have shut down for the 
day. Friends are meeting friends, and politics, the 
topic common to all, is being discussed. It gives the 
man from the Punkintown neighborhood a chance to 
tell his friend from Possum Kingdom “how the land 
lays.” ‘The voter from the upper section tells the 
man from the other side of the county that his can- 
didate “‘ain’t no more fit for office than a slop pail 
is for a sugar bowl.’’ And so men chat with one 
another. 

Speaking time arrives and a candidate arises. He 
is introduced by the county chairman who, after a 
few remarks about the fair name of that county, 
bespeaks for all a ‘“‘respectable” hearing. ‘The can- 
didate begins his address, telling how he was born 
on the farm, grew up amidst the pangs and priva- 
tions of poverty, read by a “light ’ood” knot per- 
haps, had only a limited schoolin’, and how all his 
days he has cherished an ambition to serve his fellow 
man, to gain for himself, through thus serving, the 
office to which he aspires. Possibly he promised his 
sainted mother he would do this. Possibly, also, he 
has run before—for political ambition dies hard; it 
reincarnates like a cat. If so, he will thank the 
sturdy yeomanry of that great county for the hand- 
some vote given him two years before when “though 
my opponent was elected, I 
had every reason to feel 
gratified because of the 
magnificent vote I polled, 
because of the confidence 
you expressed in me.”’ 

One after another the 
candidates speak. Some 
urge this, some that; some 
attack one thing, some an- 
other; some deliver good, 
others orthodox, political 
addresses.. There are 
points upon which there is 
unanimity. All were born 
on the farm. All favor 
‘Justice tempered with 


the fundamen- 
own extensive front 
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When he was past 
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mercy.” All stand for “law’n’order.” They have 
followed the old gray mule, the old “hard tail,” up 
and down the cotton and the corn rows, have seen 
the sun rise up in the morning and worked on until 
it sank behind yon western hills. The Confederate 
veteran (an impressive, sometimes pathetic old man 
he is, up close to the stand; leaning forward to hear 
and trembling as he leans) is heartily praised and 
for him there is urged a more generous pension.. 

A bit hard it is on a candidate if this is about the 
fortieth county visited, and therefore the fortieth 
time he has told his opening joke about himself, 
made his plea and risen to his peroration. But un- 
less he be a major candidate, the audience is but 
mildly interested and idly chews its tobacco and 
smokes its pipe. 


HE time arrives for 

Blease to speak. There 
is a wave of animation. Any 
stranger could now pick out 
the Blease men from those 
who oppose him, for. their 
faces are expectant. ‘Tell 
"em about it, Coley!” shouts a 
man out in the crowd; ‘‘Godder- 
mighty ain’t he a man,’ says 
another. 

Blease pulls up his sleeves, 
looks over the audience, and 
launches into his speech. He 
denounces his enemies, sticks ARS 
to his friends, declares he has 
nothing to explain and nothing 
to apologize for, hits hard at the 


hostile press, attacks high taxes and WS 
those in office who imposed WSS 


them, gives his opinion of 
the creation of new offices to 
be filled with political “‘pets,”’ 
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vast plantations, and numerous beautiful manors 
could be seen at the end of live oak avenues along 
any road. 

The great planters of the state often had two 
homes—one on the river where their fields were, and 
another out in the pine ridges where they lived dur- } 
ing the hot months when the river bottoms were | 
humid and the mosquitoes voracious. Or perhaps 
they would live in Charleston during the winter, and 
when the sun became too warm would drive up into 
the Piedmont regions. They were fairly free to go | 
and come at will, for slaves were plentiful and the 
petty annoyances of life, the details of management, } 
did not plague them. Each plantation was an entity, 
depending very little upon the outside world except 
for foreign luxuries. In Charleston, along the riyer 
valleys where rice was grown, and further inland on 
the larger cotton plantations, there grew up an aris- 
tocracy unsurpassed by any this country has ever 
known. The landlords, large slave owners, cultured, 
strong, hospitable, lived in an order that for them 
was a veritable utopia. They made up a wealthier 
class than any other that has ever existed in South 
Carolina. They were the public officials, the sports- 
men. They entertained, they visited back and forth. 
They were devotees of outdoor and courtiers of | 
indoor life. A fox chase, a deer drive, a turkey, 
duck or quail hunt could be arranged at any time in 
season, and there were fish in all the streams. Their | 
houses were designed by | 
the best of architects, each 
set upon some promon- 
tory, with the slave quar- | 
ter to the rear. Wood- 


to make them ornate. The silver 
plate was burdensomely heavy. | 
These planters went off to school, } 
sometimes abroad; they traveled | 
and they gloried in the 


declares his devotion to the ‘3 


fulness of exuberant life. — 


working man’s cause, and so 


There were other ele- 


on until the driving, dyna- 
mic concluding rhetoric is 
drowned in cheering. He 
knows the chords to play 
upon. He knows the popu- 
lar mind and the little things that affect it. He can 
be serious or can laugh, can be sentimental or vitri- 
olic, according to the subject in hand. He can ex- 
press the grouches, the hopes, the irritations, the 
ambitions of those who believe in him. 

A vote for Blease is not so much an affirmative 
ballot, though the voter shouts with enthusiasm at 
the mention of ‘“‘Coley’s” name; it is a vote of pro- 
test—of protest against conditions that existed be- 
fore the War of Secession and were brought over 
into post-war life; conditions which not only per- 
mitted, but almost compelled the ‘‘po’ white man”’ 
to remain poor, to remain cramped in his ignorance. 


pees to the sixties there grew up in South Caro- 
lina a charming civilization. Especially in the 
lower part of the state, on the coastal plain, were 


Cole L. Blease, himself 


ments in the white popu- 
lation—the overseers, the 
small farmers, the crafts- 


state, where slave hold- | 
ing was not engaged in extensively and where 


white men, as a rule, did their own work. But |). 


there was no protest. Social lines were sharply 
drawn, but they were not irksome. Conditions 
were accepted. There was plenty of space, 
plenty of food, and life still held much of the 
pioneer appeal. 


al ake War of Secession broke up the tranquility 
of southern colonial life, broke up the families, 
often, and destroyed utterly the institution of slav- 
ery, upon which the agrarian masters had depended. 
The great plantations collapsed. The cavalier, if 
he survived to come home at all, came into a desola- 
tion that demanded a fresh beginning. If his home 
had stood in the path traversed by General Sher- 
man’s army, he came home to look wistfully upon 


carvers were brought in | , 


men, and the folks up- | 


a 2 pile of ashes at each end of which stood a gaunt 

| chimney—giant gravestones left there to mark the 
_|| place where a manner of life that now was dead 
"| had once existed. ‘Sherman monuments,” they 


| were called. 


HE end of the war was not the end of the 
| trouble for South Carolina. Reconstruction 
| followed hard upon its iron heels, and reconstruc- 
) tion, with its Negro domination, has left a more 
| ineradicable memory than the war itself. The 
| exotic carpet-bagger, the occasional renegade white 
| man (scallawag, he was called), the General As- 
| sembly in which Negroes were a majority—all this 
| and more is still memory to many a South Carol- 
| inian and tradition to all others. Many of those 
| who came back from the war remained around their 
old places for a time, 
| idly wondering what 
could be done, and then 
| moved on—out West; 
| perhaps thinking it 
| easier and less suggest- 
| ive of the past to start 
over in a new place, 
_ than to rehabilitate the 
' old homes and adapt 
| themselves to the 
_ changed order. Things 
were chaotic, hopeless. 


Not until 1876 did 
| 4Nthe state finally 
emerge from the night- 
‘7 mare of reconstruction. 
| Then, under the lead- 
ership of Wade Hamp- 
"ton, lieutenant general . 
_in the Confederate 
it Army and -a- 
powerful man of the 
old aristocracy, the 
native white popula- 
_ tion regained the reins 

of government. 

_ There was a breathing spell, when men contented 
* themselves with having got rid of a bad thing. 
_ Men looked at social arrangements as they had 
_ looked upon them before the war, but still there 
'-was no apparent friction. Reconstruction had 
bound all white men together in a common cause, 
and had made of the Democratic party the white 
man’s party in that state—made of it the agency 
_ of salvation. 

Fields were being tilled again and life was becom- 
_ ing reasonably happy. Each man puttered around 
his own vine and fig tree, though he had not the 
_ wealth that would permit him to sit under it. There 
_ came other governors of the old school. The state 
moved along smoothly. The whites were supreme, 
and the Negroes as a mass rather enjoyed the relief 
from a condition into which they had been suddenly 
_ thrust without preparation. Possibly life was run- 
ning too smoothly, for education and other essen- 


(Minot 
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THE HORSE: When he goes to a Blease meeting, he forgets 
where he parked me! 
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tials were neglected. The great trouble in the past 
became a state of mind, and the fine gentlemen who 
managed the affairs of government exerted no in- 
fluence sufficient to effect a rejuvenation of social 
and economic life. The plowman was left to plow 
in his ignorance. The workman worked away with 
little thought of school. There was the Negro, 
always the Negro, and men were a bit cagey when 
progressive ideas were broached, lest they awake a 
sleeping problem. So they let fairly well alone. 
The status quo, based more or less upon the status 
quo ante, seemed better than delving into questions 
for which there was no apparent solution. 

Meanwhile the rural cross-roads merchant was 
becoming a factor in the economic life of the state. 
He lived by virtue of a bad, but unavoidable system. 
He supplied the small farmers with their food and 
their fertilizer, taking 
a lien or mortgage 
on the crops. Then he 
took the crops. ‘The 
country stores were 
social centers for men 
who gathered about 
them in leisure mo- 
ments and talked. The 
rural church supplied 
something of a social 
life for the women. 
There was nothing 
bustling about lite in 
those days. People 
were mostly poor, but 
fairly happy. They 
didn’t care much. Com- 
mercial .standards had 
not by any means be- 
come universal, and 
measurement of one’s 
prominence depended 
more upon innate qual- 
ities than upon finan- 
cial wealth. The state 
was sunning itself. 


Be R. TILLMAN drove in the next 
mile post. ‘This strong, high tempered, caustic 
tongued man—real democrat and real leader— 
appeared in the eighties and early nineties as the 
Moses to lead the ‘‘wool hat and one gallus boys” 
out from the rule of the old family Pharaohs and 
into their political own. ‘The bottom rail will be 
on top” was a rallying cry of the day. Tillman 
attacked the government which, he said, emanated 
from the Episcopal Church—the fashionable church 
of the state—and South Carolina College, the 
institution to which many of the old régime went 
for instruction. He flew into the face of the aston- 
ished and staid order of things. The conservative 
papers arrayed their denunciatory adjectives 
against him, the old families, proud, courageous, 
hated him. He introduced undignified methods in- 
to public life. He used violent language, and tram- 
pled carelessly upon the traditional sense of 
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propriety which the “‘upper”’ classes had developed. 
He brought the wool hat boys into consciousness of 
themselves. He ignited the fires of class feeling 
that had smouldered imperceptibly. He was the 
irresistible embodiment of the white masses, and 
twice he was elected governor. He gave a shove 
to education for the rank and file. Two great free 
schools, the Winthrop Normal and the Industrial 
School for women, and the Clemson Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for men, were developed 
during his administrations. 

So strong was the Tillmanic force that it actually 
unseated from the United States Senate the state’s 
idol, General Wade Hampton, who, after serving 
as governor, had been sent to Washington. 

Tillman went to the Senate, but while remaining 
politically impregnable, no longer massed his forces 
for great rushes into office. And the Tillman 
educational movement was neither expanded nor 
followed through. : 


HERE was another political relapse, another 

return to “normalcy.’”’ The state was becoming 
more prosperous, though it was giving no heed to 
the devastation of its forests, nor to the develop- 
ment of its natural resources in general. The cotton 
factory had appeared in the cotton fields, and there 
were other beginnings of industrial life. The cotton 
factory offered the small farmer a chance to get 
money for his labor, and he wanted money—he and 
the mountaineer. He had lived a long time without 
spending money, for generally his crop would barely 
pay his last year’s debts. So out of the mountains 
there came the operatives for the mills in the Pied- 
mont section, and from farms here and there, as well 
as from the mountains, came operatives for the 
factories around Columbia and throughout Horse 
Creek Valley on the Georgia line. The manufacture 
of cotton grew rapidly into the chief industrial 
pursuit of the state. The housing question had to 
be met, and each mill met it by building a village 
adjacent to the main plant. The houses belonged 
always to the mill, so the manufacturing company 
became both employer and landlord to its opera- 
tives. The workers must be near to the mill, and 
there seemed no other way. Out of an unfortunate 
necessity sprang the villages. 

There was never great difficulty in getting labor. 
The isolation of the mountaineer and his family 
made them willingly leave the hills and come where 
human contacts were to be made daily, and where 
money was to be had for labor. The tenant was 
sometimes attracted for similar reasons. 

The small farmer was still living without much 
hope. He was always a year behind. With the 
cotton he gathered he paid his supply merchant, 
and immediately started making new accounts. He 
was a one-crop planter because he knew no other 
crop to grow, and because cotton always had a cash 
market, and other crops in that section had no 
guaranteed sale. Over and over he had lived the 
cheerless cycle of running a race with his debts, 
catching up once a year, only to be left behind 
again. The mill operative was put at work that 
gave him no great chance for self-expression, living 
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among others of his kind and taking no pride in 
his product because it could bear no marks of indi- 
vidual impress. The floating population in the vil- 
lages was large, and generally the workers were | 
a bit restive; certainly not enthusiastic. The spirit | 
of life in them was not being satisfied. The physical 4 
surroundings were better than many had known be- 
fore, but that did not suffice. A few of the mill 
executives, in one way and another, were forever 
telling the operatives how fortunate they were. In- 
dividual instances of promotion were cited and re- 
cited in efforts to allay a growing disquietude. Wel-_ 


fare work in the villages was seldom an unqualified | 


success, because it came as a gift, and a gift with 
a motive behind it. In the main, the poor white 
men of the state were relatively in ignorance. Their 
standard of living was not founded upon education. 
Domestic science was barely beginning to be taught. 
The man who rose early for a greasy breakfast, 
then worked and came in for a greasy dinner, going 
back again to his toil until a fried supper was ready, — 
could scarcely be expected to view politics or life 

with a sweet, philosophic calm. 


Aes came Blease, a Tillmanite of old, but 
repudiated by Tillman after Blease’s first term 
as governor, and described by the sententious old 


senator as the “‘illegitimate political son of Tillman- | 


ism.’ But the Tillman followers were for Blease, 
as they had not yet seen the promised land. He | 
came with no constructive program for deliverance. 
He had no far-reaching plan for effecting a re- 
arrangement of life. He squarely opposed com- 
pulsory education and compulsory medical inspec- 
tion of school children. He was no believer in 
sumptuary laws. But the enthusiasm he aroused | 
was tremendous. He spoke for the poor man. 
That was it! He was the mouthpiece for the poor 
man’s discontent. He articulated the poor man’s — 
unexpressed emotions, ambitions and disgruntle- | 
ments; did it garishly, did it sentimentally, did it 
courageously. He led, and gained his leadership, 
because he did it. 

Blease was first elected governor in 1910, and 
was re-elected in 1912. In this second campaign 


every newspaper of wide circulation fought him | 
bitterly, the ministers were almost unanimously op- _ 


posed to him, the professions were overwhelmingly 
against him; the men of affairs in the main dreaded 
him. _ His opponent was a man of political impor- 
tance and experience. Despite all this, he won; 
narrowly, it is true, but won. The campaign was 
the bitterest in memory. Men lost all sense of 
humor. Social lines were drawn to conform to — 
political lines. ‘‘Hoodlums,” “rednecks,” “blather- 
skites” and like terms were freely used by the 


antis toward the Bleaseites, and the Bleasites re- | 
taliated by translating these epithets into a vernac- — 


ular that smacked of the soil if not of the kennel. 


Blease was relentlessly fought, and violently he | 


fought back. Men talked and papers wrote of 
his record. Comments from the press over the 
land were reprinted to vindicate the statements made 
by the antis, local editors forgetting that outside 
opinion is rarely if ever a political asset, and for- 


setting, too, that in politics a record can never up- 
oot an impression. Such opposition was resented 
an interference with family affairs. The cam- 
aign quickly became one of billingsgate, mudsling- 
ing and personalities. Issues, programs, discussions 
of causes were secondary to recriminations. Neither 
de was offering a plan for permanent betterment. 
Each was just anti-the-other. 


OLLOWING the two administrations of Blease 
. as governor, there was a spirited reaction. In 
| 1914, before the end of his second term, he had 
run for United States senator but had been defeated. 
_ His successor at the 


ard I. Manning, a 
member of an old and 
| aristocratic family. 
The third of his line 
to be governor, he 
was known to his op- 
onents as King Rich- 
| ard III. He was the 
choice of the conserv- 
| ative financial inter- 
/ ests which reckoned 
/ on a_pro-commercial 
administration until a 
2 strike, one of the first 

‘in a South Carolina 
cotton mill, occurred 
jweat Anderson. The 
new governor was ap- 
pealed to for troops, 
but he would not or- 
‘der out military com- 
panies. Some of his 
_ friends were shocked, 
_ for they had thought 


! 
| 
| 
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The anti-Blease forces ‘“‘fought the devil with fire,” 
as the saying goes. They won, Blease being de- 
feated by a bare 5,000 votes. But in his second 
race, Governor Manning found himself in the po- 
sition of a man who had lost something from his 
own side and had gained nothing from the other. 
Still, he had a following, and this, together with 
the anti-Blease sentiment, re-elected him. It was 
a day of no great rejoicing for the old school. Two 
years before its members had hoped to have a re- 
turn to the formula of quiescent government with 
the election of this gracious man. Their disillu- 
sionment was swift, for in addition to the position 
he had taken on the 
Anderson strike, Govy- 
ernor Manning had 
launched at once into 
promoting social leg- 
islation. His efforts 
were more in behalf 
of mankind than of 
business. 

In 1918 Blease ran 
again for the United 
States Senate, entering 
the race against Sen- 
ator Tillman and one 
or two other candi- 
dates. Senator Till- 
man died after the 
entry lists had closed 
and before the pri- 
mary. His death left 
Blease opposed by but 
one man who could be 
counted upon as strong 
enough to make a real 
fight. Blease was de- 
feated, however, by a 
decisive majority. 


Ci 


at he, a banker,..a 

large farmer and man 
of affairs, would 
surely see their side. 
Possibly they had the feeling, too, that political sup- 
‘port calls for preferential consideration. They in- 
‘sisted on troops, but not for many weeks, and only 
when the sheriff refused to carry out certain laws 
did the governor send the militia to the strike zone. 
‘Labor unionism was barely incipient in the textile 
dustry of the state at that time; to their mind 
‘the strike afforded an excellent opportunity to 
squelch the unions in the making. But the governor 
‘was obdurate. It turned out that Governor Man- 
ning lost former friends by not sending troops 
promptly, and angered the operatives by sending 
them at all. He was courageous, but he was not 
a good politician. The small farmer had no en- 
‘thusiasm for him because of his social and tradi- 


: 


for him, as he was not, in their way of putting it, 
“our sort.” 

In 1916, Blease, again the turbulent factor in 
politics, ran a third time for governor, this time 
against Manning who was offering for re-election. 


Pro and con 


tional alignments, and the laborer did not shout 


War psychology was 
powerful; he was anti- 
Wilson if not anti- 
war; and the regimented mind wastoo much forhim. 

These six years of interregnum have witnessed a 
sprightliness in state government in South Carolina: 
a state board of charities and corrections created; 
an industrial school for delinquent white girls -estab- 
lished; the school for incorrigible white boys and 
the reformatory for Negro boys taken from under 
the penitentiary management; the state hospital for 
the insane, long operated on meagre appropriations, 
reorganized and transformed into a liberally sup- 
ported institution; a state tax commission created. 
All this under Governor Manning. Then in 1919 
under the incumbent, R. A. Cooper, there was 
enacted a compromise compulsory education law, 
and a budget system was established for state 
finances. 

But the reformation has fallen short of complete- 
ness. The state constitution, following the lines of 
its reconstruction predecessor, and having in it the 
Old Testament restraining rather than the New 
Testament constraining forces, is still the funda- 
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mental law. And the average man, unwilling to 
enter upon any ‘scheme for thoroughgoing altera- 
tions, is not yet convinced of his error. For example, 
the state tax commission had not the power to over- 
haul effectively an. antiquated, clumsy system that 
places all the burden on visible property. No classi- 
fication of property for taxation is permitted; 
sources of revenue other than the direct property 
tax have not been explored. More important still, 
from the political standpoint, is the fact that taxes 
in South Carolina are collected obviously—a man 
knows when he is paying his tax, so he kicks. 


LEASE comes forward again with the stage all 
set for him to play the role of frenzied friend 

to the poor man. : 
He comes when 
times are far from 
good; when men, 
having tasted and 
felt of luxury in the 
boom years of the 
war, are bitter be- 
cause this new stand- 
ard of living so sum- 
marily collapsed along 
with cotton prices; comes 
when war psychology has 
given way to disappoint- 
ment over non-realization 
of war ideals, when the pest 
of the cotton fields is thriving 
in South Carolina as never be- 
fore. When, as one 
observer has re- 
marked, “Every 
damn boll weevil has 
in his snoot the mak- 
ing of a vote for Coley.”’ More than 
this, the past two and a half years have 
seen numerous organizations formed and 
many plans put forward for the protection 
of the cotton grower. One after another 
these movements have come—and gone. Drowning 
countrysides grasped at them to find them only straws. 

Blease will surely fight hard for retrenchment. He 
will again voice sentiments that are in the breasts 
of obscure men. He will capitalize the irritations, 
touch on the sore spots, play on the complexes, and 
laugh at the futility of the cotton schemes that have 
been advanced. He is a devil-may-care talker, and 
his observations are acute. 

In the last presidential campaign Blease was 
tainted, his opponents say, with Republicanism—a 
terrible thing to say of a man in South Carolina! 
He opposed the League of Nations. He eschewed 
the works of Wilson. Possibly this will be used 
against him, but the elements in his favor, together 
with his magnetic personality, will enable him to 
throw a scare into the camp of his enemies. Unless 
he is keenly foiled, he will have his opponents on 
the defensive while the contest is yet young. True, 
his old pardoning record will be brought up again, 
for he turned loose approximately fifteen hundred 


Typical styles 


in whiskers 
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convicts. This, however, was never a powerful | 
count against him because, while squandering par- 
dons with a lavish hand, he broke up a nefarious 
convict system in the state penitentiary, a reform | 
never freely admitted by his opponents. ) 

To judge by past campaigns, out of a total vote ) 
of 110,000 to 150,000, Blease generally has, as the | 
wiseacres say, some 35,000 in his vest pocket—has |} 
them before he makes a speech. “I’d vote for him | 
if I seen him stealin’ a sheep,” said one follower, | 
and his remark illustrates the inalienable attachment |} 
of the 100 per cent Blease men. Set over against | 
this nucleus is an equally large number, possibly a | 
larger number, of voters who would not vote for } 
him, though he should turn angel. The fight is for } 
the floaters between 
these two groups of | 
bitter-enders. \ 


OUTH Carolina | 
prides itself | 
upon its unmixed | 
Anglo Saxon and | 
Huguenot lineages, | 
and the pride is more 
or less justified; too 
well justified, perhaps, 
for the state is suffering 
for the want of new blood. 
Eleven million idle acres are | 
awaiting the coming of indus- | 
trious hands. The coastal oc- 
cupations are scarcely scratched 
on the surface. Immigration has | 
never been welcomed, possibly be- 
cause the people feared to add to 
the complexity of the problems they 
already have. They read of the in- 
dustrial strife elsewhere, of the “prob- 
lem of bolshevism,” and are glad the be- 
whiskered bomb thrower is not to be 
found thereabout. Save for the few of — 
French origin the names to be seen on a 
South Carolina election list are English; tried, 
trusted, easily pronounced. 

Out of an unwillingness to welcome new blood, 
or even new ideas, there has arisen a condition of 
quasi stagnation, a condition that calls, and calls 
loudly for some rugged man to stir things up. A 
political crusader is needed. | 

Whether the state’s solution will come through — 
the leadership of some powerful constructionist or — 
as a reaction is not clear. In his administration 
Blease never put through a plea of legislation. But — 
he was a tonic or an emetic, according to your view. 

The point in the political fight now on is not the 
success or the defeat of Blease. The thing to be © 
grasped is the impelling condition that invited him 
out from his large law practice again into public y 
life. Though he should lose, what of it if he polls 
nearly half the votes? That will show, almost as _ 
conclusively as his election would show, that the — 
average man is demanding another way out than — 
conservative mediocrity has to offer. 


was] IE breakdown of organized goy- 
ernment in a basic industry like 
coal inevitably results in wide- 
spread physical suffering and spiri- 
tual demoralization. ‘The extent 
of the suffering resulting from the 
a breach of agreement to enter into 
conference by the coal operators of the central com- 
me e,: 7 . . . . e 
petitive field it is impossible for comfortably cir- 
cumstanced people outside of the coal towns to 
realize. The administration at Washington has to 
date taken the complacent position that there is no 
crisis. Since winter is behind us and we, the con- 
sumers, are comfortable—since it is only hundreds 
of thousands of miners and their families, and not 
we who suffer—the public is in danger of concur- 
‘ring in the federal administration’s verdict. 
_ Since the outset of the strike, the most significant 
body of facts as to the underlying human situation 
has come from the Division of Industrial Studies of 
the RussellSage Foundation. It is notable as perhaps 
the first constructive contribution brought out op- 
portunely by one of the great foundations in the 
midst of an industrial struggle. In his analysis 
of The Coal Miners’ Insecurity for the thirty-two 
years from 1890 to 1921, Louis Bloch found that 
the bituminous mines had been idle for an average 
of ninety working days a year; in eleven of the 
years the loss in working time and consequently of 
wages had averaged one hundred days or more, or 
a third of the working year. To quote three sober- 
ing passages: ; 


As the demand for soft coal has increased from a little 
over one hundred million tons to over five hundred million 
' tons annually in the past three decades, the number of mines 
-and the number of employes have increased, but the days 
of employment in a year have shown no appreciable increase, 
except temporarily during the period of the war. Increased 
demand and higher prices have resulted. in opening new 
mines, enlarging others, and employing more miners, rather 
than in giving more regular employment to men in the 
mines already open... . 

Facts about miner’s earnings and the suffering which un- 
ployment causes in their families can be understood only 
if conditions of life in a mining camp are known. In many 
“mining communities the mine is the only place of employ- 
ment. To find another job in dull periods means moving 
to another town. A miner’s family lacks the economic safe- 
guards of life in a community with several varied industries 
in which other members of the family, including wives and 
daughters, find work. For many coal miners this resource 
is lacking. The coal industry necessarily becomes respon- 
sible for insuring sufficient income to the men in the mines 
to maintain their families throughout the year. 

_ Overdevelopment of the industry and lack of opportunity 
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for the miners to earn wages regularly in the bituminous 
coal industry render precarious and difficult the lives of 
more than half a million miners and their wives and chil- 
dren. The adjustment of wage rates every two years is 
sure to produce conflict and bitterness until the equally im- 
portant question of stability for the industry receives effective 
attention from operators and public. Greater security in 
employment must be made the foundation for better human 
relations in this industry: 


oe operators know and the miners especially 
know that whatever the terms on which the pres- 
sent strike is settled, no wage agreement can cure 


_the sickness from which the coal industry suffers. 


Most men who have given serious thought to the 
matter are today agreed that our fuel and power 
resources must be integrated, that some check must 
be put upon overdevelopment, that the coal indus- 
try must be subjected to some sort of regulation and 
control as a public utility. But there is the widest 
divergence of opinion as to what form that integra- 
tion, regulation and control should take. The prob- 
lems of the coal industry cannot be solved by the 
operators alone, or by the miners and operators 
alone, or the engineers, or the public alone. They 
present probably the greatest challenge to construc- 
tive thinking and cooperative effort that is now 
before the American people. And neither the peo 
ple nor their representatives will be able to think 
intelligently or take intelligent action until they are 
in possession of all the relevant facts. 


ape beginning of wisdom for those who have a 
genuine desire to understand the problems of the 
coal industry is a study of the records of the Fuel 
Administration. During the war and the speculative 
boom that followed the Armistice, knocking the 
Fuel Administration was a pretty general pastime. 
Yet no one who seriously studies Dr. Garfield’s re- 
ports can fail to come away from them without a 
very deep sense of appreciation of the disinterested 
spirit. by which he and his associates—miners, oper- 
ators, technicians—were so clearly inspired. 

It was no doubt premonition of some such situa- 
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tion as we are facing today that led Dr. Garfield 
to propose to President Wilson a national represen- 
tative council of the coal industry as a means of 
conserving the public values inherent in the scheme 
of cooperation between operators and miners and 
between them and the government which worked 
sv well during the war. For reasons which Dr. 
Garfield states in the report of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, his proposal came to nothing. What was 
left of the spirit of cooperation was shattered by 
a certain injunction secured by the late attorney gen- 
eral, the mischief of which the present attorney gen- 
eral is making not very strikingly effective efforts 
to undo. Dr. Garfield’s proposal was submitted to 
a referendum vote of the members of the National 
Coal Association in March, 1919. Just what the 
vote of the association was has not been made pub- 
lic, but the Coal Trade Journal of April 30, 1919, 
announced the unanimous rejection of the plan and 
stated that the ‘“‘concensus of these views was that 
. the sooner all forms of government control 
were abandoned, and the coal business of the 
United States was permitted to get back to natural 
conditions, where the business could be regulated by 
the law of supply and demand, the better it would 
be for the government, for the operators, and for 
the miners.” 
In the present crisis the coal operators as a body 
have offered no program for the integration and 
reorganization of the coal industry. 


ae only party at interest that has offered an 
oficial and carefully considered plan is the 
United Mine Workers. In his statement to the 
labor committee of the House of Representatives 
on April 3, John L. Lewis, its president, said: 


The United Mine Workers of America have demanded 
that the coal industry be nationalized. . . . Sooner or later the 
government will be obliged to intervene in the coal industry, 
and either take it over outright or regulate and restrict 
the mining of coal in such a way as to eliminate gradually 
the overdevelopment of the industry and thus bring about 
a regularity of operation that will insure greater possible 
earnings to the coal worker, greater possible legitimate 
profits to the mine owner, and cheaper coal to the consumer. 


More significant than the miners’ nationalization 
proposal itself is the manner in which the common- 
ers of the coal industry have gone about the very 
important and difficult business of translating their 
aspiration into a concrete and carefully considered 
administrative plan. To the miners, as one gathers 
from the records of their conventions, the state- 
ments of their leaders and the reports of their 
committees, nationalization is not a witch-word or 
a miracle-working slogan. Rather they seem to 
regard it as a scientist or engineer regards a work- 
_ing hypothesis which he is not only willing but eager 
to subject to every possible preliminary scientific 
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test. Instead of creating a propaganda depall 
ment to put their idea across regardless of con-) 
sequences, the last national convention created, and | 
President Lewis appointed, a Nationalization Re-| 
search Committee. In his first public statement] 
John Brophy, as chairman of the committee, sup-| 
ported by his colleagues, William Mitch and Chris} 
Golden, said: 


We believe in an intelligently planned industry. We 
believe the only method for the intelligent organization of 
this industry is nationalization. “The operators oppose na-j 
tionalization. In order to discover the right remedy for } 
the ills of the coal industry, we ask all to stop theoretical wan 
squabbling and cooperate with us in making all facts about } 
the industry available to the public. We ask immediat 
legislation for centralized, ‘continuous and compulsory fact+ j) 
finding in the coal industry. | 

Congress is a slow-moving body and the miners ti 
are apparently not prepared to accept the view that }) ,,; 
their minds should be put into cold storage pending F 
favorable action by the government on their plan }) | 
for a fact-finding agency. In his article in the Coal | 
Number of SURVEY GRAPHIC, entitled The Miners’ | 
Program, the chairman of the Miners’ Nationaliza- 
tion Research Committee outlined the miners’ 
scheme. ‘This scheme calls for: 


1. A secretary of mines in the Cabinet. 
2. A federal Commission of Mines, to control budget | 
and policy on the basis of continuous fact-finding. 
3. A national mining council, to administer policies, | 
with miners, technicians and consumers represented. 
42) ihe Senne of collective bargaining through 
joint-conference. 
5. The budgeting together of wages and coal prices, so | 
as to free production management from both wage | 
squabbles and sales problems. 


Whether in their proposal they have found the | 
right solution of the problems or not is irrelevant. By | 
their insistence upon the facts and the care with which | 
they have documented their program they have } 
challenged every man and woman who takes his | 
citizenship seriously to join them in a great enter- 
prise of cooperative thinking and public service. | 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger of Sunday, 
March 12, comments upon the miners’ coal pro-_ 
gram: 


The consumer is beginning to despair of any remedy shor 
of radical ones, and this deliberate propaganda from the — 
Pennsylvania bituminous field is not of a sort that can be |) 
ignored or swept aside unceremoniously. It is going to re- — 
ceive serious attention in quarters where the very thought |) 
of nationalization of the industry would have been anathem- |) 
atized not so very long ago. 


Is it not a most encouraging sign of the times that |) 
the miners, the commoners of the greatest and ~ 
most basic of our American industries, upon which |) 
even modern agriculture depends for its complex — 
and large scale operation, should be taking the lead — 
in applying the technique of science to the problems 
of industrial government and of public policy? 
That fact should be reassuring to those who in these 
recent trying years have had their faith in democ- 
racy shaken. 
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Neighbors 


- A Back Porch Department 


OCIOLOGISTS, it seems, do not speak of neighbor- 
hoods; they speak of primary groups. Geography, 
economics and religion are of primary importance in 
defining a neighborhood. Neighboring is done on the 

same basis as government, as a republic is geographically laid 
out; or a soviet occupationally laid out; or a diocese 
boundaried by the spirit. So the people of Spring Valley, 
foreordained to be a neighborhood by the witless wandering 
of a glacier some million odd years ago, can know themselves 
to be a geographic primary group. ‘They are friendly because 
their farms drain into the same creek, and their milk routes 
and their telephone wires are determined by the lay of the 
land. Or if their river bottom is sandy, and they all there- 


' fore raise potatoes, and perhaps buy their seeds cooperatively, 


they are an economic primary group. Or if they all came into 


the country together, led by a pillar of flame by night, then 


they are religiously a primary group. ‘This is insufficiently 
described, but the kernel of the idea is there. Obviously the 
sociologists know how the neighboring comes about... . 
But it is the people of Spring Valley who know how to do 
it. They marry and give in marriage; they hire and fire 
the minister; they listen in on each other’s party lines. 


HE Bruiter has been given to lamenting that people who 

learn their neighboring in the city learn no neighboring 
at all, but the Bruiter has laid aside that fallacious idea upon 
discovering the sociological bases of primary grouping. The 
prerequisites of neighboring are in the city also. ‘That is to 
say if the same man on the subway gives the same lady his 
seat each morning at twelve minutes to nine, there is geo- 
graphical, spiritual and economic or occupational cause for 
it. If no glacier put him in the same river bottom with her, 
the subway engineer did something as geographical and 
divisive when he laid out his routes. And it is some gen- 
erosity not easily pinched out by city living, indeed irrelevant 
to locale, that makes him fall-into the spiritual diocese of 
those who give away. And it is the fact that occupationally 
they should both arrive at nine that makes such a neighborly 
interception possible in the filing past of six million souls 
daily. 

Occupational neighborliness in the city has its romantic 
points. ‘Take the subway conductors. Above a noise as if 
the center of the earth were bursting, they gossip. One 
trainman straddles the juncture of two.cars that have just 
come out from under the river at fifty miles an hour. He 
leans forth toward his neighbor who is just about to go 
under the river at the same horrific speed. ‘Did Bill tell 
you what we did last night?” he shouts. The contracting, 
swelling horde passes between them and puts its pennies in 
the slot machines. The bells ring and the neighbors are off 
in their roaring race with time—in opposite directions. Or 
take the bargeman. As the pompous tug, like a cigar-smok- 
ing, small man chugs out to harbor, he swings his lantern 
over the blackness of Newtown Creek and calls out to his 
fellows as they go upstream, “Did Bill tell you what we 
did last night?” 


OST certainly the sociologists do not know all about 
it. It is they who live in the river bottom who do 
the neighboring, and who know how slightly the defining 


lines of a neighborhood can delimit the neighboring. The 
sense of humor, of long acquaintance, of pity, of sympathy 
can cut down any divisive lines of meré existence. A Fifth 
Avenue crowd on its knees to pick up the accident-scattered 
wares of a vendor; the man with sugar in his pocket for 
horses so that he may acquaint himself with their drivers; 
the boy who buys a flower every day for the events that 
accompany its purchase and its giving away. ‘The senses 
cut down all the sociologists’ lists of barriers, and the more 
impenetrable ones of pride. 

Take Saturday afternoon in spring in a shopping district. 
Yourself there by necessity, you give no one else the benefit 
of the same excuse, for you know that there are hammering 
and rug-beating in the villages, and skunk cabbage in the 
woods, and cowslips in the marsh. You watch all the ladies 
walk into the stores with fashion magazines, and out of them 
with paper parcels, and think—your. celebrum curling with 
contempt—‘‘More brain, oh Lord, more brain.” Some 
angular woman turns aside from the procession in front of 
you to look at a window. ‘Now that hat has snap,” she 
says, and adds as she returns to her companion with quick 
step, “And the Lord knows I need snap.” You melt into 
complete sympathy, love the human race in toto, and repeat, 
prayerfully and for yourself this time, ‘More brains, oh 
Lord, more brains,’ and demonstrate your lack of faith in 
prayer by walking into a store and buying a palm beach suit 
or a georgette blouse, although the salesman in confidence 
and generosity tells you that you can buy the same thing 
cheaper off the avenue, on a cross street. 

If the lines cannot be broken down in one way, they can 
in another. ‘The Bruiter heard a laboring man, obviously 
one of restraint in sobriety, approach two bluestockings who 
were waiting for the subway elevator. He was two sheets 
to the wind and his sails were bellied with pleasantry. “TI 
don’t know where I’m goin’,” he said, happily. “I might 
go to Europe. I might go to India. I might go to Hoboken 
—lI’ve had too much tea. I tell you prohibition’s a thing of 
the past.” The bluestockings warmed to him at once. India 
probably never looked nearer to them, and Hoboken so much 
of the same distance. The world was small and we were all 
going somewhere. Just then the elevator came and we all 
went up. 


O sit opposite a person in the subway, instantly to recog- 

nize that his eyes and ours, looking through different 
windows see the same thing, is, in a secular sort of way, one 
of the religious experiences. And when the train stops and 
the circumstances of his life draw him out forever from the 
circumstances of our own, how «unwillingly do we come 
back into the objectivities of a subway ride—straps, adver- 
tisements, cement floors. Coincidence, recognition, meeting, 
parting—all are arcs of the circle of life laid across the 
straight line of existence. 

A letter which has come to the Survry contains a sustain- 
ing subscription in memory of Frederick Hitchcock Morley 
who was killed by a fall while climbing in the High Sierras - 
—sent in recognition of the fact that the ideals involved in 
the “policy and practice of the Survey were the ideals for 
which he lived.” 


By profession Mr. Morley was a mining engineer. 


He 
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took his mining degree at Columbia in 1902—his liberal arts 
work in Yale, from which he was graduated with honors 
in 1899. As an engineer he covered much of the western 
mining country—-Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, and 
in later travels visited Egypt, Italy, France and England, 
and it was in England in 1913 that he married Mrs. Cyril 
Davies. Upon his return he became associate editor on the 
staff of the Mining and Scientific Press. His health forced 
his withdrawal from his professional practice and for a year 
Mr. and Mrs. Morley searched for the thirty-acre tract in 
the eastern end of the Montecito valley which they made 


Francisco Juvenile Court. The pep, Mr. Morley used to 
say, which got a boy into trouble could make him much more 
worth while as a citizen than if he had started pepless and 
perfect. He did not call his troop the Boys’ Aid Society 
troop or in any way brand his boys as being any different | 
from other scouts. He called it Troop 29 and made every- 
one else call it Troop 29, and succeeded in infusing into 
the boys such an esprit de corps that they are now voted — | 
three to one the best troop in San Francisco. A year or so © 

ago it won first prize for general bearing, snap and team 
work. As the boys grew to high school age, if they showed — 


their home. Mr. Morley’s own let- 
ter in 1916 to the class historian of 
Yale 1899 tells of the change of his 
manner of life. ‘My principal re- 
creations were riding, polo, golf, ten- 
nis, walking, mountain climbing and 
motoring. During the past year | 
have shelved these, and have taken 
to wood chopping, hoeing, weeding, 
planting, plumbing, carpentering 
and irrigation (the last applied to 
the flowers, fruit and vegetables, for 
I am on the water-wagon). As for 
reading, I have begun to enjoy most 
of the subjects I disliked in college, 
such as philosophy, psychology, 
economics, sociology, socialism and 
religion. I am especially interested 
in socialism and social welfare. As 
regards religion, I am an orthodox 
agnostic. 

“My plans and aims are chiefly 
concerned with the development of 
our ranch and the development of 
better health. But perhaps our pet 
plan is for the establishment of a 
small kid colony, or fresh air farm 


Portrait of a 


Friend 


By ROBERT J. HARRIS 


I DO not think that you could 
find 

A man with a more tethered 
mind; 

But nothing was to him too hard 

To chew upon—within his yard: 

Thus, in the limits of a phrase, 

He spent his rectilinear days, 

And comforted his righteous 
soul 

A square peg fitted in its hole. 


One’s vanity, within its scope, 
Looks very like a hempen rope. 


'—you bet your life, 


ability and ambition, he paid theis aaa 
expenses at the Boys’ Aid. In every- 


thing to do with scouting he was — 
their leader and hero. ‘“‘He’ll know — 
” 
tion of every difficulty. 

“My husband’s sympathies in 
politics were liberal,” wrote Mrs. 
Morley, in response to a letter of 
inquiry. ‘His imagination was pro- — 
gressive, his criticism and activities 
were all constructive. He believed 
most firmly that until the educated 
classes should lead the way—should 
work together towards a human 
understanding and show an example 
in unselfishness—it would be idle — 
to expect labor to excel in these — 
virtues. A press which would print — 
the news—not mere propaganda for — 
its pet policies; an international 
understanding which would raise 
humanity above the petty provincial- © 
isms of the hundred-per-centers, and 
a strong, steady, helping hand for 
the under dog everywhere (espe- 
cially in his puppy stage), are the 


was the solu- |) 


on our place, where we can take 

care of four or five young gutter- 

snipes from one of our near by 

cities and give to the kiddies some healthful country life. This 
plan seems to be approaching realization, for we now have 
a cottage built, and we hope to have some occupants within 
the next two months.” 

During the four years in which the Morleys lived in 
Santa Barbara this Kid Camp became more than a plan. 
It was, as Mrs. Morley said, something like Life’s Fresh 
Air Farm, .on a very tiny scale—for at the most it could 
accommodate only nine children. A hospital nurse as matron 
and a motherly colored women shared the work of the chil- 
dren’s cottage which stood about one hundred yards away 
from the Morley’s bungalow. It was the intention of Mr. 
Morley to give a convalescing holiday to children from 
households whose resources had been strained to the utmost 
by the expenses attendant on a child’s sickness, but who 
would not apply for charitable help. The names of the chil- 
dren were obtained through the Board of Health, the Asso- 
ciated Charities and doctors. “An excellent symptom of 
the self-respect and independence which poverty cannot al- 
ways kill was evinced by several parents who absolutely re- 
fused to let their children come to us,” writes Mrs. Morley, 
“not knowing anything about us’ and not ready to believe 
that a long-as-you-like holiday with all expenses paid could 
. really be minus some nigger in the wood pile.” 

After the Morleys went to live in San Francisco, Mr. 
Morley recruited a troop of boy scouts from the Boys’ Aid 
Society of San Francisco of which he was a director. All 
the boys were technically under the jurisdiction of the San 


things for which he stood.” 
x * * 


ISMARCK once said that the Monroe Doctrine was a 

damned impertinence. Granting that Bismarck in any 
other age would still be Bismarck, and not given to many — 
things, including liberal immigration laws, he would prob- — 
ably not be the person to change impertinent to unimpor- 
tant, as nice people feel about international fences. Cables 
and wireless and mailboats and telegraphs have annihilated ~ 
both time and space, and have put us all at last in the same 
river bottom together. Lillian Russell as immigration offi- 
cial advocates that a man should live twenty-one years in — 
America before he become a citizen. But Lillian Russell 
to the contrary—can any one with any logic see, if a man 
be dropped by God in a valley in Tennessee, why he should 
be considered forever as indigenous to Tennessee and exotic 
and forbidden to Tibet, though spiritually he may be a 
Tibetan, or congenitally, if we must so speak, and by reason 
of glands, fond of high places. The world is proved to be 
small, and so far as we know, man wanders only once upon 
it. Laissez aller. We all belong one to the other. The 
important divisions in these days are of the spirit. . 

* * %* 


HE letter which came to the editor this week from 
Mahatma Gandhi has made us all keenly reverent of — 
this truth. It reads: P 
“T appreciate your courtesy in sending me a dozen copies 
of the SurvEY GrapHic. The representation of the spin-— 
ning wheel flag is very beautiful. 
“Mr. Sastri and I, if I may say so, are fairly old friends 


NEIGHBORS 


and claim a common political 
teacher. I do not therefore wonder 
at his generous estimate of me. 

“I am aware that America is at 
the present moment following the 
Indian struggle with keen, growing 
and sympathetic interest, and I am 
delighted to find that you are do- 
ing not a little in educating Amer- 
ican opinion about the struggle. In 
its very nature it has to depend 
upon a growing world opinion in 
its favour. When I see so much 
misrepresentation of things in gen- 
eral in the American and European 
press I despair of the message of 
the struggle ever reaching the west- 
ern world, but my abiding faith 
in the Unseen keeps my hope for- 
ever green. “Truth must penetrate 
the deepest darkness. 

“In your last paragraph you ex- 
pect something from my pen. You 
will excuse me for the time being, 
but I would like to give you and 
your readers just this assurance 
that our non-cooperation is not in- 
tended to promote isolation or ex- 
clusiveness, but it is but a prelude 
to real cooperation with the rest of the world not excluding 
the West. Nor would I have your readers to think that in 
fighting the British government I am fighting western civili- 
zation, but I am endeavoring to fight modern civilization 
as distinguished from the ancient which India has not happily 
yet discarded. Modern civilization as represented by the 
West of today, in my opinion, has given Matter a place which 
by right belongs to Spirit. It has therefore put violence 
upon the throne of triumph and held under bondage Truth 
and Innocence. It is this error which enfeebled India is 


its puppy stage. 


trying to fight, and I have no doubt whatsoever that if those 


the 


who are engaged in the fight remain true to their pledge 
God will help them. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi. 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, 5th March, 1922. 


The arrest of Gandhi 
and his sentence to six 
years’ imprisonment with- 
out hard labor is another 
episode in such a great 
drama as has not been 
staged around a single per- 
son before a world. audi- 
ence, perhaps ever. It is 
undoubtedly a high point 
in the play, but no one sus- 
pects that it is the dénoue- 
ment. Occidentals have 
watched this greatest paci- 
fist of our time take mil- 
lions of his fellow orientals 
under the sway of his ideal- 
istic imagination to con- 
ceive a way of running 
world quite  differ- 
ent from the present. His 
self-effacement, self-denial 
and inability to compromise 


' Mr. Morley’s helping hand was for the underdog in 
The picture below shows them with 
him at his camp for convalescent children _ 
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have made him a saint in the eyes of 
his countrymen, the more ignorant 
of whom ascribe to him miraculous 
powers. The untouchables to whom 
he is teaching self-confidence and 
self-respect and the Brahmins come 
together as his followers, although 
he is himself of the third caste. 


OPULARITY contests go on 

apace. Citizenry seems bent 
on picking its superlatives, the 
pearliest smile, the smallest ankle, 
the greatest novelist, the best secre- 
tary of state. Perhaps it is good 
that we enjoy the diversion in a 
country where we elect nearly 
everything from dog-catcher to 
President. Especially do we like to 
let loose our critical faculties in 
a voting contest—and subscriptions 
go up with every vote. 

Recently JIowa’s largest news- 
paper, the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune offered “Nobel Prize” 
to the resident of Des Moines who 
had rendered during 1921 the ‘“‘most 
signal and valuable service to his 
community.” 

Nomination was by letter. At the end of the year the 
lists were sealed, judges were chosen and early in January 
the committee went into executive session. “This committee 
had been drawn from such community groups as the chamber 
of commerce and Drake University. From T. J. Edmonds, 
executive secretary of the Iowa Tuberculosis Association, 
whose candidate won, we have a partial list of the nominees: 
“EK. T. Meredith, the handsome, popular and prosperous 
former secretary of agriculture; Clyde Herring, once can- 
didate for governor and now owner of the Herring Motor 
Company and much real estate, and many others of distinc- 
tion.” 

The night of the award came. The paper had announced 
it for days. It was to be made at a patriotic meeting at the 
auditorium. Legion men, the mayor, the governor and the 
president of the chamber of commerce were to speak. ‘There 
was perhaps no Rook: making, but speculation was high, and 
the town was full of gos- 
sip. The speeches were 
made as scheduled. At the 
end the representative of 
the chamber of commerce 
came forward with a huge 
silver loving cup and pre- 
sented it as the ‘Nobel 
Prize’ to Des Moines’ 
most useful citizen—Hor- 
ace Hollingsworth, social 
worker. The next day the 
papers carried eight-column 
streamers on page one, and 
in editorials approved the 
wisdom of the judges in 
choosing this man who dur- 
ing twenty-three years of 
effort had built up the 
Associated Charities of Des 
Moines. 

THE BruirerR ABROAD. 


NEW APPLETON BOOKS 


With one in every three children malnourished, the 
need for this book is acute. 


NUTRITION AND GROWTH 
IN CHILDREN 


By William R. P. Emerson, M.D. 


Professor of Pediatrics, Tufts College. Medical School, Bostow; 
President, Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, Inc. 


Dr. Emerson describes in broad detail, and in simple, 
easily understandable language, what malnutrition is, how 
it can be recogmized, and how to follow the “Nutrition 
Program” in order to remove the cause and effect a cure. 
Many photographs and charts illustrate the text. Promi- 
nent physicians, health officers, social workers, child wel- 
fare organizations have already given the book their un- 
qualified endorsements. $2.50 


ASPECTS OF CHILD LIFE AND 
EDUCATION By G. Stanley Hall 


Based on nine special studies of child life, showing new 
phases of the nature of childhood. $2.00 


For sale at all booksellers. Publishers will be glad 


to send descriptive circulars free upon request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 


Books——THE WOMANS PRESS——Books 


RE DLE TT E RoDrAY oP anes 


By Margaret Getchell Parsons 


A collection of short impromptu plays to be given by 
teen age boys and girls including the “Rainy Day 
Plays,” “Jack I’ the Green’ and “The Potentate of 
Weatherdom.” ‘There are in addition some entirely new 
plays suitable to special holidays such as May day and 
Halloween. $1.35 


DO’S & DON’TS ror BUSINESS WOMEN 


By Helen Thompson 


The suggestions about clothes you want .to give to 
business women and don’t—the dispositions you could 
correct by one word and don’t—the habits of thrift you 
could inculcate by a few choice words and don’t—the 
advice you might give which the young business girls you 
know might follow and don’t—because you hesitate to 
intrude on their affairs or refuse to hurt their feel- 
ings—all these do’s and dont’s are in this new book 
“Do’s and Dont’s for Business Women.” 


Price to be announced 
Ree! od Beg ly A) OiGaH 
By Edna Geister 


A new book of games and stunts. In it. there are 
games for large groups and small; games for the family; 
for dinner parties; for church social events; for com- 
munity affairs; games and stunts for almost any kind 
of social gathering, with one whole chapter devoted to 
out-of-doors and picnic programs. Enough of the prin- 
ciples of leadership are given in each description to 
make every event accomplish its purpose, to make recrea- 
tion, recreation. $1.25 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. New York City 


customs or habits of the times. 


THE RIGHTS OF MEN 


All men have “principles.” 
ples are. ‘They may have inherited them from conscientious 
ancestors, or learned them from equally conscientious teach- 
ers. “They may have rooted those principles deep in religious — 
feelings, or in moral aspirations, or in some all-embracing’ 
philosophy of life and the world. They may carry their 
principles about with them, more or less truculently daring 


Some know what their princi- j 


any frivolous person to criticise or violate them. } 


Others may keep their principles submerged in the lower 


may not be conscious of their principles, except as the drift 
of their living may be threatened by some change in the 
They may then feel “their 
rights are threatened,’ and they may more or less conscious- 
ly “stand upon their rights.” What are some of those rights? 


The Right to One’s Own Prejudices 


The background of our minds is pre-rational; that is to 
Say, it is made up of the accumulation of the ages of feelings and 
opinions, prejudices and customary ways of facing conditions. 
What function, if any, does this accumulated material perform? 
Is it wholly undesirable, as some of the intellectualists maintain? 
Has any mind ever freed itself from these primitive materials?’ 
Is it possible for any mind ever so to free itself? What sort of 
“mind” would be left? Are prejudices wholly indefensible? Are 
some prejudices more defensible than others? For example, the 
prejudices of the workingman? ‘The prejudices of the poor? 
The prejudices of white men? The prejudices of the aged? Are 
prejudices normal factors in any situation? Should they be taken 
into account by intelligent people, or should they be ignored? Or 
should “some peoples’”’ prejudices be considered, while those of 
others are ignored? If the passessor of a prejudice does not fight 
for it, who will? Why is a prejudice more likable than an idea? 
In a battle beween a prejudice and an idea, which is likely to 
wine? Why? 


Sa 


The Right to Refuse to Confer 


If someone writes me a letter, am I bound to consider it 
and reply? If someone invites me to “lay my cards on the table,” 
am I bound to do so? If I am invited to a conference on some 
matter in which I am interested, am I bound to attend and confer? 
Have I no recourse from those who would bind me to bow to 
“principles” which I may not care to accept? Must I tell all I 
know? Must I listen to facts and arguments from others even 
though I am not interested? Have I no right, any longer, to 
mind my own business? 


o 


The Right to Save One’s Face. 


When I am beaten in an argument, or in a conference, 
must I admit my defeat? Or may I try in some way to “save 
my face’? If my defeat humiliates me beyond measure, will I 
ever again consent to be put in such a position? Is “rationalizing” 
always to be condemned? Shall individuals be stripped of all 
their prejudices, all their opinions, all their “rights,” and then 
made the sport of the “righteous”? Is it possible to “intellectual- 
ize’ life beyond endurance? Are all inconsistencies evidence of 
moral perverseness‘ In the face of our accumulated prejudices, 
irrationalities and inconsistencies, what is the real problem of 
“an intelligent public opinion’? What are the real “rights of 
man”? 


REFERENCES: 


SurvEY GRAPHIC, this number, Ripley, p. 169, Ellerbe, p. 156, 
Walnut, p. 151, Derieux, p. 175, Canfield, p. 173. 
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HIMLER OF HIMLERVILLE 
(Continued from page 150) 


ool with a nine-month term (the county pays the 
' teacher’s salary for six months, the company supplements it 
for three) and the opening of a high school is planned for 
| this fall. 
y A remarkable feature in these days of quasi prohibition 
jas the rigor with which alcoholic drinks are banned from 
| the settlement. Only a few months ago Himler discovered 
| that one of the most prominent members of the settlement, 
pene pending ‘completion of the bachelors’ hotel, kept a 
“boarding house for the men, was selling moonshine liquor 
by the glass. Himler summoned the man to his office and 
| gave him forty-eight hours to sell his property and quit 
' the colony under the alternative of being turned over to 
state authorities. “The evening of the second day found the 
-man on the other side of the state line. His absence was 
inquired about at a directors’ meeting. “I kicked him out. 
He was selling liquor to my miners,” was the curt explana- 
tion given by Himler. It was sufficient. 
Martin Himler knows his Hungarian miners—and after 
all there is not much difference in this respect between the 
Hungarians and those of other nationalities. He is aware 
what a powerful factor the home-making, homestead-own- 
ing instinct is in the European peasant. Instead of thwart- 
‘ing that instinct, and thereby increasing the factors that 
make for unrest, he chooses to convert it into a stabilizing 
asset. He says in an article on the housing facilities at 
Himlerville, published in his weekly newspaper Képes Vilag- 
lap (Illustrated World News; acquired not long ago as a 
_ twin enterprise to the Miners’ Journal) : 


_ Many of the miners at Himlerville have grown so fond of the 

settlement that they decided to make their permanent home there. 
Rather an exceptional thing with miners, too. For miners are 
wont to roam from one place to the other—dissatisfied with work 
or treatment, or simply in quest for a better life. The majority 
of the miners at Himlerville do not want to roam any longer. 
They found the soil upon which it is worth while to build their 
homes for good. They bought lots at Himlerville and built their 
fhouses upon them. Both lot and house are owned by the miners. 
Everything is done to suit their own taste; so that the Hungarian 
in America has at last lived to dwell in his own home and to 
water flowers in his own garden. 


The principal value of the Himlerville experiment, then, 
as far as Americanization is concerned, is in the organized 
attempt to bind the immigrant to the country by giving 
him a stake in the land, by affording an outlet to his instinct 
for ownership and home-building, by contriving a compro- 
mise between his old and his new mode of life and by giv- 
ing him a new sense of independence and importance. It 
_ may be added, to reassure those who believe in the conven- 
tional type of Americanization, that only men in possession 
of their first papers are eligible for holding stock in the 
Himler Coal Company—a logical enough stipulation, as 
only permanent settlers are desired. An evening class in 
English and civics for adults is conducted in the school 
building by the secretary of the company. 


Will the experiment of the Martin County cooperative 
pioneers succeed? ‘The answer depends on the standards 
by which success is measured. Martin Himler does not 
offer the workers a get-rich-quick scheme. He warns them 
in advance that there is hard work, a fight against odds. 
The first cooperative coal mine in America is frankly an 
experiment. But its significance cannot be expressed in tons 
_ of coal mined, nor in wages paid. What Himler tries to 

do is to make men, not owners of wealth, but masters of 

their own destiny. The significance of the Himlerville 
venture is moral as well as economic. 


Illustration shows the ‘‘Fine Stripe 
and Vase Border’’ pattern in service 


The Cool Immaculate 
Beauty of Fine Linen 


URING SUMMER MONTHS the 
cool immaculate beauty of Fine 
Linen is surely the essential note 

in the charm of the dining table. 

Hostesses find well filled Linen Closets 
not only a joy but a necessity. 

At McCutcheon’s a wealth of the most 
exquisite Linen awaits your selection — 
all of the McCutcheon standard of 
purity. 

This Spring showing of Table Linens 
is characterized by a strict exclusiveness 
of design and a high standard of ex- 
cellence at prices that are surprisingly 
and pleasantly economical. 


Send for New Catalogue 


Write today for a copy of our new 
Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 42, 
which contains special values in House- 
hold Linens, Lingerie, Waists, Laces and 
a host of other things. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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ABINGDON BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
By Dorr Frank Diefendorf 


The author believes that Christian ideals and principles are to 
be applied to society in fuller measure; that the Christian religion 
as a constructive force must work toward the increase of human 
good, as never before; and that an intelligent, evangelical faith is 
to inspire and direct the youth of America as the great oppor- 
tunities and tasks of the new time pass into their hands, for the 
remaking and the betterment of the world; and in this belief he 
delivers his message. 

Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


SOCIAL REBUILDERS 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 

Dean of Yale Divinity School 
en discriminating appraisal of conditions growing out of world- 
wide confusion and disorder. The book is a vital message 
for the times. Dean Brown discusses what has long been engag- 


ing the minds of the world’s greatest thinkers.’”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


FROM SLAVE TO CITIZEN 


By Charles M. Melden 
President of New Orleans College 


“In this fair, discriminating treatment of the subject, President 
Melden offers a definite program of ccoperation. He writes from 
ripe experience, having spent a lifetime in educational work among 
the Southern Negroes.”—The Boston Globe. 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 
By Kenneth Colegrove 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University 
“The needs and interests of the average American citizen and 
voter have been kept in mind in the preparation of this invaluable 
textbook in citizenship, which presents a broad survey of the vital 
factors in our National, State, City and Town Government. 
Price, net, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 
By George Preston Mains 


“The book gives evidence of protracted study and research. It 
is well and convincingly written. It is both interesting and edu- 
cational and is the most complete discussion of present-day Ameri- 
can problems from the standpoint of the individual citizen that 
has appeared in many a day.”—The Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


CITIZENSHIP AND MORAL REFORM 
By John W. Langdale 


“The ‘call of citizenship,’ with especial reference to moral re 
form enforcement of the prohibition amendment, is emphasized. 
The family, poverty, social hygiene, and industrial relations are 
among the themes treated in a plain, concise manner.”—Social 
Progress. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE UNTRIED CIVILIZATION 
By John William Frazer ' 
“This little book of seven chapters is a noble plea for the con- 
version of society into a Christian civilization. It contains some 
generalizations about modern civilization, couched in picturesque 
English and shot from a definite Christian angle.’.—The Church- 
man. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Hospitals 


Authentic Documents 


and on the 
Japanese in America, by E. M. Boddy........... $3.00 
in layout and plans should give expression to the The Real Japanese Question, by K. Kawakami.... 2.00 
latest medical and social practice. California and the Japanese, by K. Kanzaki..... - ) woe 


Pamphlets by Dr. Eliot, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. 
Gordon, Col. Irish, Dr. Gulick and others.... .50 


Special Price for Complete Set, $5.50 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Room 9, 444 Bush St. San Francisco 


Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at 4% Price 


New, unused set of the Encyclopedia Americana, 30 volumes, 
authoritative, illustrated. Bound in stout Fabrikoid. 


DEBATE 


Is the failure of socialism in Russia, as evinced by 
the recent partial return to capitalism, due to the 
fallacies of Marxian theory? 


Prof. E.R. A. SELIGMAN, HARRY WATON, 

of Columbia says YES Marxist says NO 

Chairman CLARE SHERIDAN ‘Sculptor 
Her only public appearance before returning to Europe 
Manhattan Opera House, 

SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 2 P. M. SHARP 
Tickets, 50c to $2.50 Box Seats, $3.00 

For Sale: Columbia University Book Store; Tyson Co., 


208 W. 42 St., and Hotel Agencies, Rand School, New 
York Call, M-E Institute, 133 Second Ave., and 


Marx-Engels Institute, 220 W. 42nd Street 
Room 1116 Telephone Bryant 6914-5-6 


Publisher’s price $210 


OUR PRICE $105 


Plus express from New York 


THE SURVEY, 1!2,£48t dgtP STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
formerly THE CHARITIES DIRECTORY 
For forty years the symbol of 


New York’s benevolent impulses. 
500 pp.—cloth—$2.00 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIED. 
105 East 22nd Street 
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; RED, WHITE AND BLUE TAPE 
(Continued from page 161) 


| The last cause is, Section 2169. Under that, twenty ap- 
| plicants thinking themselves white were regarded by the 
| courts as non-white and rejected. 

Looking back over the thirteen parts of the exhibit, what 
do you make of it? Does it really seem necessary or wise 
‘to have affronted and denied 17,142 mostly well-meaning 
_ people in one year for grounds like these? 

Every one is agreed that the naturalization law is in sub- 
‘stance a good law. But is it just good bound in sheepskin 
_and put up on the shelf, or is it good when it works? It 
looks good to the learned doctors of the law when they take 
-it down and read it, but does it look good to Jesus Maria 
Pedregon, of Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, where they have 
one hearing a year with about one applicant at a hearing, 
and at the same time to Homo Polyglotski, of New York 
city, where they hold hearings lasting over weeks at a stretch 
and grind through hundreds in a day? A disease may be a 
perfectly beautiful disease to the doctor and still kill the 
patient. 


- Doesn’t it begin to look as if a lot of those 17,142 ad- 
_ mittedly neither immoral nor ignorant men and women who 
' were denied in 1921 were denied through no fault of their 
own? ‘That they were wheat grubbed out by an insensate 
weeding machine that couldn’t tell them from the tares? 
It’s hard to escape that conclusion if you go a little deeper. 
In fact, it is almost established among the Q. E. D.’s by 
these two facts alone: 


that during the fiscal year 1919 3 per cent of the petitions 
for naturalization filed in Rhode Island were denied, and 
in Arkansas 81 per cent. 


Doesn’t sound much like “a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion,” does it? And yet that is the only kind the Constitu- 
tion gives Congress the power to make. Indeed, it might 
not be exactly libelous to hazard the suggestion that, from a 
naturalization point of view, something is rotten in the state 
_ of Arkansas. Or was, in 1919. 


What was it? Aliens? Aliens, after all, are people, and 
it may well be that those in Arkansas differ from those in 
Rhode Island even as the Americans do. But they certainly 
don’t differ as much as that. 


What is it that does? Well, for one thing clerks. Look 

at this. It’s a little dull at first sight, but when you get to 

the end there’s quite a kick in it if you are interested in this 
matter at all. 


During 1919 the five states having the highest percentage 
_ of denials were, in the order named: Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
_ Kentucky, Kansas and Iowa. And during 1920: Georgia, 
_ Nevada, Oklahoma, New Mexico and South Carolina. 


During 1919 the five states having the Yowest percentage 
were, in the order named: Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Maine. And during 
1920: Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
_ Hampshire and Maine. 


_ That’s fourteen in all. Now the Commissioner of Nat- 
_ uralization has a table in his annual reports that he calls 
_ “Number of courts by states and territories exercising nat- 
_ uralization jurisdiction, and the number which are 
_ habitually delinquent in accounting for naturalization busi- 
ness transacted.” Jet’s track down through it those fourteen 
_ states and sec if it throws some light on why nearly everybody 
+ is denied sometimes in one of them, and almost nobody in 
~ another. 


Here are some figures from four of the commissioner’s 
tables that seem to talk to the point. Leaving out Kansas 
and Iowa—of which more in a moment—see if a high per- 


centage of clerical inefficiency doesn’t seem to draw after it, 
as the moon the tides, a high percentage of denials. 
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1919 1919 1920 1920 
Arkansas 45 81 38 20 
Oklahoma 39 56 35 36 
Kentucky 28 54 25 14 
Kansas II 40 6 28 
Iowa 5 Sy7/ 3 23 
Georgia 29 20 B3 48 
Nevada 12 24 II 39 
New Mexico 19 22 7 31 
South Carolina 31 34 10 30 
Rhode Island fo) 3 fo) I 
Massachusetts 6 4 (0) 5 
New Hampshire fo) 5 ) 7 
Pennsylvania 5 Gi 6 5 
Maine Co) 7 (0) 7 


Low percentage of clerical efficiency, high percentage of 
denials. High percentage of clerical efficiency, low percent- 
age of denials. It is astonishing how it holds when you 
consider the complex of other factors that enter in. It cer- 
tainly holds well enough to show that applicants are denied 
all down the line for the mistakes of clerks upon whose 
efficiency-the law makes them directly dependent. 

Except in Kansas and Iowa. ‘There, you will observe, the 
clerks are pretty good; in Iowa, certainly so. But still the 
percentage of denials is high. From 23 to 40. Maybe, again, 
the aliens are bad. Maybe we are shipping Kansas and lowa 
the scum of this scum of the earth that’s ruining our country 
nowadays. Maybe. But until it’s proved, J am inclined to 
look in the woodpile for a certain chief naturalization 
examiner. 

It happens that the one who has charge of Kansas and Iowa 
is the staunchest stickler of all eleven in the country for “strict 
construction,” as they say in the service. Strict construction 
of the laws, the decisions, the regulations, the rulings. In- 
telligent, competent, honest minded, energetic, he is yet an 
anise-and-cumin-ite, a sixty-fourth-inch person. 

When laws are on the books they ought to be enforced, 
whether they are good or bad. If they are bad, they ought 
to. be changed. And the only way to see how bad they are 
is to enforce them. This chief examiner’s enforcements 
should have done a lot of goed, as sign posts leading to 
changes. But they haven’t. 

They seem to account, however, for the exceptions to our 
rule about clerical efficiency and denials. In Kansas and 
Iowa the clerks are efficient and still the percentage of de- 
nials is high. It seems extremely probable that it is “strict 
construction” that has held it high. 

Without question the chief examiner is an important factor 
in the whole question of naturalization in the United States. 
An excellently clear idea of his status and functions can be 
obtained from Mr. Gavit’s book. And an idea, too, of his 
handicaps. As Mr. Gavit points out, there is no adequate 
unifying influence. In many matters of considerable impor- 
tance the west hand of the Naturalization Service doesn’t 
know what the east hand does. One fights, bleeds and dies 
for a point that the other waives as a matter of course. 

At one time it was customary throughout the greater part 
of one of the eleven naturalization districts for the judges 
to overlook an absence up to two years from the United 
States during the five-year period. In another district peti- 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
Training School for Social Work 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS: 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


THE RECOGNIZED COURSE IN 
Public Health Nursing in Philadelphia 
is given by 
The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
in affiliation with The University of Pennsylvania. 


This nine months course of theory and practice is open 
to qualified graduate nurses. Through cooperation 
with other agencies, training is given in visiting nurs- 
ing, child welfare, school and industrial nursing, hospi- 
tal social service and rural community nursing. A 
short term will be offered this summer. 

For detailed information apply to 


MISS HARRIET FROST, Director of Public Health Nursing 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, 
Community Problems and Organization, Social Work 
and- Law, Immigrant Peoples. “Twenty-one hours a 
week field work training under professional executives. 


Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service train- 
ing given by the Social Service Department of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after com- 
pleting the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


Training Courses for Social Work 


The Americanization Training 
Courses 


in Summer Session of 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, June 19 to July 29, 1922 


Short intensive Course for teachers, supervisors, and 
leaders in fields of work\among foreign peoples in 
America. 


Some of the courses offered: Immigration, American 
Negro, Race Leaders and Programs, Immigrant 
Woman, Technique of Teaching Adults, Americaniza- 
tion Organization, Americanisms and Assimilation. 


Write for special Americanization Bulletin. 


WANTED 


50 COLLEGE GRADUATES 
TO PREPARE FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
AT THE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


18 Somerset St., Boston 14, Mass. 


IF you are a new recruit 
from college the six weeks 
can give you a preliminary 
introduction to the social 
work field. 


IF you are a regular in 

the ranks of social 
work, Summer School can 
give you a fresh slant on 
your job. 


IF you are a teacher, doctor 
or in some such allied pro- 
fession you can get a new 
angle toward your own 
work that will make it 
more effective. 


The needs of these three groups are to be met by a variety of 
interesting courses and seminars. 


Summer School June 29 to August 10 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


107 East 22nd Street, New York 


‘In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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(Continued from page 189) 
ions were automatically denied in practically every case 
here such absence exceeded six months. If you had been 
ed back to the old country and detained there more than 
ix months, it was simply your hard luck that you applied 
m the second district and were rejected. Had you applied 
1 the first you would have been naturalized without hesita- 
id . The same discrepancy exists today, though these exact 
eriods of two years and six months may not apply. 
“In District No. 1 the chief examiner is not a “strict con- 
a whereas in No. 2 he is, and makes it stick. 
.. € government, you see, has the right to bring suit to 
ancel any certificate of naturalization which it considers 
illegally issued. If, therefore, the chief examiner of District 
N ). 2—eaten clean up, it may be, by the zeal of his house— 
san get the highest naturalizing court in his district to hold 
ine six months’ absence invalidates a petition and to render a 
written decision to that effect, he can take that decision and 
use it as a club to bludgeon the hundred or so other courts 
in his district into line. Though it may be that almost all 
the courts owtside his district-—that is, in the rest of the 
United States—hold contrariwise. 
_ There has been a deplorable tendency among certain nat- 
uralization officials to go gunning for the denial of petitions. 
And sometimes their scores have been perilously high—peril- 
ously, because this country needs the friendship of native- 
and foreign-born residents alike. 
’ In an article the length of this one it isn’t possible even to 
suggest the various things that one who would understand 
is matter thoroughly must take into account. Most of 
them will be found, treated with admirable clearness and 
fairness, in Americans by Choice. It’s an honest assay of 
aturalization in the United States. It takes the situation 
sk ed in this paper and treats it in authoritative detail. 
ft will probably be the source book on naturalization for a 
ong time to come. It seems to this writer to bear out his 
wn feeling that many men with many minds have slewed 
around that “uniform rule” considerably. 
_And there’s nobody to true it up again. There are five 
ncies concerned: Congress, the clerks, the examiners, 
judges and the commissioner. None of them has power 
9 settle anything permanently, or to make changes as they 
e needed—none of them except Congress. And for all 
ical purposes Congress is almost as remote as God. But 
ach of them has power enough to obstruct the others. 
_ Five keepers of a snake they are. It’s a big, famous gov- 
ernmental snake. It has waxed long and strong under their 
sare. It catches in its folds seventeen thousand moral and 
Atelligent aliens a year and crushes them, as the sons of 
zaocoén were crushed, who defiled the temple. 
The name of this snake is Red Tape. There’s important 
ork waiting for its caretakers, and we need the allegiance 
nd fidelity of the people it is crushing. The sooner it is de- 
troyed the better for all of us. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and indus- 
trial progress. 
I you want accurate news and first-hand informa- 
| tion on social and industrial movements. 
If you are interested in any of the subjects dis- 
cussed in this issue—for the Survey “follows up.” 


I is ee 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year's subscription. 4-29-22 
oe 
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TRAINING COURSES 


Bryn Mawr 
College 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research 


One and Two Year Training 
Courses with Certificates 


Open only to women college graduates with pre- 
liminary training in social science. 


To prepare for positions in (1) social case work, 
(2) community organization, (3) personnel admi- 
nistration in industry and (4) social and industrial 
research. 


Field practise work with social agencies and in- 
dustrial establishments in Philadelphia or outside 
city. 


Total college expense does not exceed $750 per year. 


Applications for scholarships should be filed before 
May 15. 


Address as above 


Post Office, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


HARTFORD © zs" 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full train- 
ing for: 
1. The Christian ministry. 
2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own institu- 
tional life, and together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


BARS AND SHADOWS 


Prison poems of a “‘political’”’ now 
serving a twenty year sentence by 
RALPH CHAPLIN 
Introduction by Scott Nearing 
$1.00 postpaid 
Edith Chaplin 


7 East 15th Street New York City 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A Woman as the working 
head of a pastry department in a large 
New York Residential Hotel. Must be ex- 
pert in making of highest class “home- 
made” breads, pastry, puddings, sauces, 
etc. Separate kitchen provided. Address 
in confidence, giving fullest information 
covering experience and state approximate 
salary desired. 4163 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Woman secretary for well- 
established organization, community of 
30,000, seat of state university. Must have 
good case work training and experience. 
Address with references, etc., United Cha- 
rities of Champaign and Urbana, 405 First 
National Bank Building, Champaign, IIli- 
nois. 


WANTED: Middle aged Jewish couple 
to assume charge of the Orthodox Old 
People’s Home in Chicago. Institutional 
experience essential. Applicants must have 
sympathetic understanding of old orthodox 
men and women. Apply giving full par- 
ticulars to Paul N. Lackritz, 1314 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WANTED: A case worker of experience 
and training for a position in a large 
Southern city. Address Charlotte Whiting, 
221 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


WANTED: Matron for Girls’ School. 
Must be trained and experienced. Address 
Elmwood School for Girls, Girard, Pa., 
Erie Co. 


HOSPITALS, Industrials, Communities 
needing social workers, dietitians, house- 
keepers, secretaries, address Miss Richards, 
Providence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall. Fri- 
days 11 tor. Address Providence. 


———— eee 


The Orthodox Old People’s Home of 
Chicago wants reliable competent woman 
to act as housekeeper. Must be able to take 
full charge of help. Must be familiar with 
dietary laws. Apply giving full particu- 
lars to Paul N. Lackritz, 1314 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


HOUSEMOTHER in Protestant Boys’ 
School near Chicago. Some knowledge of 
cooking and ability to make a real home 
for twenty boys. Splendid opportunity for 
personal influence. Write stating qualifi- 
cations, experience, salary expected, etc. 
Box 185, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
a ee ee ee Sa eee 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT: Or- 
phans’ Home, thirty children. Nurse’s and 
institutional training necessary. Write 


stating salary expected. References. 4173 
SURVEY. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


WORKERS WANTED 


COTTAGE MOTHER in Protestant 
Boys’ School near Chicago. Write stating 
qualifications, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box 185, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


WANTED: By Jewish Social Service 
Bureau of Chicago man to take charge of 
Industrial Shops for Handicapped. Excel- 
lent opportunity for developing compre- 
hensive program. Please apply to Super- 
intendent, 1800 Selden Street, stating age, 
education, training, experience and salary 
expected to start. 


WANTED: In Richmond, Virginia, a 
trained social worker as matron, Home for 
Girls (ages five to eighteen). Good salary 
and comfortable home. Apply for further 
information with references to Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Scott, 909 West Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
schools, colleges and universities. Educa- 
tion Service, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITY graduate, wo- 
man, lecturer, editor, publicist, teacher, de- 
sires connection, industrial or community 
welfare work, or social organization, where 
broad social training and experience will 
be of value. Coast to coast endorsements. 
4166 SURVEY. 


WANTED: By experienced handicraft 
and social service worker, position in or 
near large eastern city. Good opportunity 
of more value than salary. 4155 SURVEY. 


REGISTERED, qualified nurse, desires 
resident position next September, in select 
boarding school or college infirmary. Eng- 
lish, Protestant faith. 4174 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position for summer by 
woman with several years’ experience as 
industrial matron in Girls’ Home. 4169 
SURVEY. ; 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


DESIRABLE furnished apartment, quiet 
street in old Greenwich Village, New York 
City. Windows both sides, lots of sunshine, 
elevator, hard by Subway. Ready May 1. 
Suitable for small family or for three or 
four men or women. Leon Whipple, 47 
Morton St. 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 
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WHEN YOU ARE ELECTED |) 
TO A PUBLICITY COMMITTEE AND }) 
DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT |) 

ARRANGE TO GET HELP FROM | 


Mary Caroline Crawford |) 
816 Little Building, Boston, Massachusetts } 


1. because Miss Crawford can assist you in 
getting things into the newspapers. ! 
2. because as a graduate of the Boston jj) 
School for Social Work, she has the come |} 
munity service point of view. 1) 
3. because her advertising counsel has be- || 
hind it the ‘know how” of a dozen years |) 
as Publicity Executive for a nationally || 
known institution. | 


u 


See THE NEW CROP}) 
IS NOW READY '}}| 


Good always, it is most delicious 
when fresh. 


GEORGE PORTER 
HIGHLAND FARM ~— (Box 347) Alstead, N. H. 


Absolutely 


Pure 


REAL ESTATE 


KEENE VALLEY, ADIRONDACKS | 


For rent, a.wonderful view and charming and 
comfortable camp, completely furnished. 6 mas 
ter’s bedrooms, 3 servants’ rooms, 3 baths, 2 liv-} 
ing-rooms, 7 fireplaces, telephone, garage. 
and stove wood included in rent. i 
M. S. LUDLUM, 1827 Pine St., Phila. 


eee 
TWO ATTRACTIVE FURNISHED COT- 
tages for rent near hotels. 6 and 8 rooms, 
conveniences, $450 and $700. Others $200 to) 
$600. Mrs. Alice C. Young, South West Harbor, | 
Mt. Desert Island, Maine. | 
STATIONERY 7 
a 
THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per~ 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print 


ery. Warner, New Hampshire. s 
a TREE SE SERRE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot Be Done Here? Surprise your: 
self! Find out what you do NOT know_about 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 


and Professional Employees i 


Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help to 
ae America safe for them! tome Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y, Stat. “S,” Box 18. » 


ee eee 
“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficien 


Am. School of Home Economics, 819 E. Seth St., Ch 30 
SOO ine 


EGCELING BINDERY, 114-116. 13thSt., New York 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 8912 q 


Write for descriptive Literature 
RESEAR « We assist in al 
CH: special articles, papers, 

speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly se 


AutHor’s ResEarcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. 


TEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

GEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Survey Graphic, 

published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
pril 1, 1922. 


tate of New York, County of New York, 


_ Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
ared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been 
Sworn according to law, deposes and says 


it he is the business manager of Survey 
aphic, and that the following is, to the best 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
iy per, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
Publication for the date shown in the above 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 
_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
imagers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, 
] 112 East 19 Street, New -York City; 
ditor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City; Managing Editor, none; Busi- 
mess Managers, Arthur P. Kellogg, John D. 
Kenderdine, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
ion, give its name and the names and addresses 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
| ae the total amount of stock.) Survey 
Ssociates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City, a non-commercial corporation under the 
laws of the State of New York with over 1,600 
members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, 
Robert W. de Forest, 30 Broad Street, New 
ork, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, Henry R. Seager, 
‘Columbia University, New York, : “s 
erit Macy ‘“Chilmark,’” Scarborough-on-Hud- 
ison, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann R. Brenner, 112 
Bast 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
he P. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New 
fork, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
stockholders and security holders as they 
‘appear upon the books of the company but also, 
‘in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


‘appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
id two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ite affant’s full knowledge and belief, as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
kholders and security holders who do not 
uppear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
er than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
ant has no reason to believe that any other 
son, association, or corporation has any in- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
i other securities other than as so stated bv him. 
[Signed] ARTHUR P. KELLOGG, 
, Business Manager. | 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d 


y of March, 1922. 

[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No, 144; New 
York County Register’s No. 22056. 


Commission Expires April 27, 1922. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


foe Sworp or THE Cross, by Kirby Page. An 
examination of war in the light of Jesus’ Way 
of Life. Highly commended by the Nation, the 
World ‘Tomorrow, the Christian Century, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bishop McConnell, 
John Haynes Holmes, Norman Thomas and 
others. Regular edition $1.20. Special paper 
f Bee ition 15 cents net. George H. Doran Co., 
ew York. 


ow JoHN AND Mary Live anp Save on $35 A 
-Werex—a weekly budget plan. Records kept in 
the Weekly Allowance Book. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 819 E. 58th St., Chicago. 
Price, 10 cents each. 


: Ten Cent Meats, by Florence Nesbitt. Minimum 
‘| cost diet. 44 pp. Am. School of Home Eco- 
nomics, 819 E. 58th St., Chicago. Price, 10 
cents, 


‘pit Union. 


Complete free information on 
est to Roy 


F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 


SS 


UNDERGROUND LINES AERIAL LINES 


Breaking Cons 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 


has surpassed all previou 
records for the installation o 
new telephone equipment. 


1,000,000 additional station 


have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 


the entire number of telephone 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 


York to Hong Kong. 


all, is enough to string 60 wire 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 


One Policy, One Syst 
toward Better Service 


BUILDINGS 


In 


the last two years more than 


SWITCHBOARDS TELEPHONES 


truction Records 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
s 11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
f this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
s portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
s many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
s service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


em, Universal Service, and all directed 


Fatt In. Call of Christian ministry written by 
four recent college graduates of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, representing three leading 
denominations. Hartford Seminary Press, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Tue Socra, OpporTUNITY OF THE CHURCHMAN. 
By Charles K. Gilbert and Charles N. Lathrop. 
Department of Christian Social Service, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Price 25 cents. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, COMPENSATION AND RELIEF. By 
John R. Commons. Reprinted from the Survey 
for October 1, 1921, together with the text of 
the Huber bill for unemployment insurance 
now before the Wisconsin legislature. 10 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 100 or more copies, 5 cents 
a copy, carriage extra. The Survey, 112 East 
19th Street, New York. 
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PERIODICALS 
Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Tue JourNAL oF AppLiep SocioLocy contains 
main articles on social problems by authorities 
from all parts of the United States, besides 
social work notes, book notes, and other feat- 
ures. Editor, Emory S. Bogardus. Published 
bi-monthly ($1.50 per year), University of 
Southern California, 3557 University Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mentat Hycrene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
&RS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
“merson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social 
work in hospitals and dispensaries, Annual meeting with National 
‘Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of 
children of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; H. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat 7. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
pony Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
‘612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D, C. 


AMERICAN iIPRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
‘Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, October, 1922. E.R. Cass, general 
secretary, 185 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec, sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director, To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
Prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres. ; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 

Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 


sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
eh nae pi hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ure free, 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 H. 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarii 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Pherix, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—J 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains 3 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificii 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the hand 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of di 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plan 
to put the disabled man “‘back on the payroll.” d 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Interco 
legiate Socialist Society)—Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new social | 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual 

membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students, j 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 
ORED PEOPLE—WMoorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnso} 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americani 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. : ; 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAR 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phy 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young Wi 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through is 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish= | 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement, | 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. - 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National — 

Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. Lie | 
National Executive Otfices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., | 
Washington, TD. C. ‘ 

General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 

Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 

Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 

Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 2 

Department of Social Action—Directors, John A, Ryan and Joh 
A. Lapp. . wo} 

Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; | 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. in 

National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Adm 
William S. Benson; Exec, Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. 

National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michae 
Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 

National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D. 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R, Cavanaugh, 

Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, i 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in= | 


vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $10 


includes quarterly, ‘‘The American Child. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, F- 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates an 
publishes exhibit matenial which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children, 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service throug! 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. ' 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; " 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr, Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. ' 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, Ne} 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and menta 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, 1 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backwart 
children, surveys, state societies, ‘‘Mental Hygiene; quarterly, 
$2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Ke 
Pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y., 26 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an_ organization to discuss tl 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency | 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meetin 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, ane 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The forty-ninth annual meeting of thi 
Conference will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 22-29, 192 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon pa) 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


_- NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—BPdward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 BE. 23rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘honest 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


A. 
Woods, sec’y.; 20 Union.Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work; seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL—Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Chairman; Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer. For the 
study and correlation of national voluntary health activities. 
Publications include Federal and State health Legislative Bulletins, 
current Library Index, and Monthly Digest of news of ten volun- 
tary member agencies and one official member. 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, and 411 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.: Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
127 BE. 23rd St., New York. WHstablishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. ' 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, ll. Sitands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation, Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
sentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. | J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 180 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Pxhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some-of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
on the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
Logan, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education, 


NY 


“COOPERATIVE BANKING” 

Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? This 
question is discussed and answered in a new and original book by 
Russ Webb, “Now, What About Our Banks?” This book contains 
theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of the reformer with 


the scholarly instructive, under the restraint of practical, every-day- 


world experience and sound judgment. The N-th degree of sound 


progressiveness. Single copy, $1 postpaid. Independent Publisher, 
Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live book store. 


Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


For information concerning Boarding Schools for boys and girls in 
Lausanne and vicinity, inquire of American Anglo Swiss Educational 
Agency. Best references and patronage. 


MAJEL K. BROOKS. 1928 University Ave., New York City 
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Statistical data, Surveys, Committee 
Reports, digested and Visualized in 
Graphic Displays. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
ILLUSTRATIONS * 
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% O. AUSTIN CO. 
H6 West 39% St. 


New York City 


FITZ ROY 


OFIVER H. BARTINE 


Hospital Consultant 


Formerly Superintendent of Hospitals in 
New York City 


Planning Nine Hospitals 


Aeolian Hall 


33 West 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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American Baptist Publication Society, 
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Between You and the Public are lines 
of communication 


The newspapers, the magazines, the mail, the speaker’s platform— 
by means of these you spread your message. 

A publicity man is one who understands the most effective ways 
of using all channels of communication with the public. He is not 
merely a person who gets stories about you and your work in the 
newspapers—he is also a COUNSELLOR ON PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. 


Planned Publicity Service 


Louis Popkin, Director Telephone 5755 Bryant 


Knickerbocker Building, 152 W. 42d St. 
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Europe in the Summertime! 


Your plans for approaching vacation days should include a membership in the party 
of congenial cultured travelers who will sail July 1st from Montreal on the Canadian 
Pacific S. S. “Metagama” for a 


Special University Extension Tour 


including: 
Days : 

aa ve a Scotland 
of fascinating 
travel reviving England 
treasured visions France 
of history and ro- Co eked 
mance. 

Luxemburg 
$650.00 Blan 
One price relieves Holland 
you of every travel and 


responsibility and 
leaves you free to 
enjoy each crowd- 
ed moment of 


Optional: side 
Trips to The Pas- 


; WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND 
sion Play, Italy, CLOCK TOWER, OLD LONDON 


(Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Pisa, Genoa). Just those 
countries which you would like most to visit. 


pleasure. 


D. E. Lorenz, author of the Mediterranean Traveler and Managing Director of the. 
Round the World Cruise, sailing January 23, 1923, upon which there will be a party 
of Survey readers, will have charge of all arrangements in connection with this Survey 
Summer Cruise Party. 


There will be a comprehensive, interesting program of sight-seeing embracing 
visits to famous churches, galleries, etc., the entire schedule having been outlined to 
meet the need of educators and those who find it difficult to travel during the Winter 
season. 


Sailing Time is Drawing Near! Accommodations Are Limited! 
| JOIN TODAY 


Write for full particulars of itinerary 
and accommodations. 


Address—Clark Cruise, care of The Survey, 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
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